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Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes. 
MR. W. B. SCOTT. 

William Bell Scott, poet, artist, critic, is dead. 
These few words must suffice here to record the 
loss of one who was a centre of interest and 
respect and love to hundreds, to thousands, of 
hearts in England and Scotland and America. 
Who that ever enjoyed the charm of his gracious 
and restful presence, of bis gentle but penetrative 
talk, can forget him? As for the books he wrote 
and the pictures he painted during more than 
fifty years of earnest work, this is not the place to 

of them; though one cannot bat mention 
‘The Year of the World, his greatest poem, and 
‘A Poet’s Harvest Home,’ his last and perhaps 
best collection of verse, published when he was 
seventy-two. He died on Nov. 22, aged seventy- 
eight, at Penkill Castle, in Ayrshire, the home of 
Miss Boyd, who has proved herself, if ever woman 
did—and not only to him, but to his aged and 
gentle wife—a true and a devoted friend and nurse. 
Her house is dignified not only by recollections of 
him and by noble frescoes from his hand, but also 
by the memory of his friend D. G. Rossetti, who 
wrote there some of the subtlest of his —. 


an our correspondent’s note we may be permitted to 
that Mr. Scott had been long ailing, and that his 
death had been for some time seen to be inevitable. 
Among his shorter poems we commend to our readers 
that on ‘The Sphinx i 
Mystery.’ 


az an Emblem of Reli- 


‘LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD.’ 

Prof. Charles Marelle, in his little collection of 
popular tales (‘Affenschwanz,’ &., Berlin, 1888), 
gives an oral French version of this time-honoured 
nursery tale, which was done into English from 
Perrault’s ‘Le Petit Chaperon Rouge.’ It is from 
the department of l’Aube, and differs materially 
from Perrault, especially in the catastrophe :— 

There was once a little coun irl, pretty and 
bright as a star in fine weather. gp ET A she 
was called Blanchette, but she was generally called Little 
Golden Hood, from a wonderful little gold and fire 
coloured coif (capet) which she always wore. Her grann 
(no one knew how old she was!) had given it her, 
said it must bring her luck, for it was made of a sun- 
beam. And asthe good crone passed for something of a 
witch, everybody believed the coif to be a bit enchanted. 
It was really so, as you ll see. One day the mother said 
to her child: “ Let us see, my Little Golden Hood, if 
you know how to take care of yourself. Go and take 
this nice piece of cake for grandma's Sunday tit-bit to- 
morrow, Ask how she is, and then come straight back 
without stopping to tattle to any one you don’t know on 
the way. Do you understand?” “ Perfectly,” answered 
Blanchette, and goes off in triumph. But granny lived 
in another village, with a great wood between. Ata turn 
of the road, under a clamp of old trees, who should sud- 
denly turn up but Brother Wolf! He had seen her set 
out alone, and intended to devour her; but observing 
some woodcutters, who might see him, he changed his 
mind, and, instead of springing on Blanchette, accosted 
her, gambolling about in dog-fashion. “Is it you, Little 
Golden Hood?” said he. The little girl stopped to talk 
with the wolf, whom, however, she did not know, 

Learning whither she is bound, he goes on to announce 
her, finds the grandam away from home, and per- 
sonates her, as in the common version. But when Wolf 
opens wide his jaws to gulp down Little Golden H 
she lowers her head and cries, “‘ Maman! Maman! 
and the wolf gets his throat full of the little cap, which 
burns his jaws and throat as with live coals. He flies off 
howling, and blindly drives his head into granny’s sack 
as she enters the door, and the old lady tumbles him 
down the well and drowns him. 

It seems probable that Mr. Lang, when he 

nned his notes on Perrault’s ‘ Le Petit Chaperon 

uge,* was not acquainted with the foregoing 
version. In Perrault, as also in our English ren- 
dering, the wolf gobbles up the little girl. 

** The punishment (says Mr, Lang] is quite out of all 

proportion to the offence (that of loitering on the road 
and talking with strangers}. As it stands, the tale is 
merely meant to waken a child’s terror and pity, and 
probably the narrator ends it by making a pounce la the 
character of Wolf, ‘c'est pour te manger,’ at’ the little 
listener.” 
This, as he observes, was the correct “business” in 
our old Scotch nurseries, when we were told “ The 
Cattie sits in the kiln-ring spinning” :— 

By cam’ a cattie and ate it a’ up, my lanesome, 

me lady ! 
An’ sae will I you—worrie, worrie—gnash, gnash ! 
Said she, said she ! 


* ‘Perrault’s Popular Tales,’ from the Original Edi- 
tions, with Introduction, &c., by Andrew Lang, Oxford, 
1888, pp. lv-lix. 
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“The old nurse’s imitation of the goahenet! [says 
Chambers, in a note to thi« nursery tale, ‘Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland,’ 1842, p. 54) which she played off 
upon the youngest urchin } in her lap, was electric.” 
Mr. Lang goes on to say :— 

“If Little Red Riding Hood’ ended, in all variun 
where it ends in Perrault, we might dismiss it with the 
remark that the story is derived from the time ‘when 
the beasts spoke,’ or were believed capable of speaking. 
But it is well known that in the German form, ‘ Little 
Red Cap’ (Grimm, 26), the tale by no means ends with 
the triumph of Wolf: Little Red Cap and her grand- 
mother are resuscitated, ‘the wolf it was that died,’ 
Thies may have been the original end, omitted by Per- 
rault because it was too wildly impossible for the 
nurseries of the time of Louis XIV., or children in- 
sisted on having the story‘ turn out well.’ In either 
case, the German mdrchen preserves one of the most 
appearance of living peop 0 monster 
devoured them.” 


Mr. Lang follows up this last remark with many 
examples, such as the myth of Cronus disgorging 
his swallowed children alive; the fabulous monster 
Kwai Hemm in Bushman story; the Iqongqongqo 
among the Kaffirs; and analogous monsters in the 
myths of other savage races—all of which I leave, for 
consideration, to “ nature-mythologists,” who are sel- 
dom at a loss to discover ‘‘a rich truth in a tale’s 


pretence,” and will readily, no doubt, explain, to | 1538 


their own satisfaction, what is typified by the 


** golden hood” in M. Marelle’s version, as above, | P. 17 


which burns the wolf's throat and causes him to 


rush blindly into y’s sack as she enters the 
door, and his end by drowning in the well. 
W. A, Crovsron. 
283, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


SUFFOLK PARISH REGISTERS. 

The following is a first instalment of notes re- 
specting the parish registers and other records of 
county of Suffolk, gleaned from the Rev. 
Alfred Suckling’s ‘ History of the County of Suf- 
folk,’ published in 1841, a work that suffers ter- 
ribly from the want of an index. I have no doubt 
some of your Suffolk correspondents will be able 
to tell us whether the “‘ Notes” compiled by Mr. 
Suckling are to be relied upon, and perhaps be 
able to give us useful information respecting the 
t condition and whereabouts of these registers. 
think it would be in the highest degree useful if 
a catalogue of county records were printed for 
every county, so that copies might be placed in 

the various public libraries for reference, 
Barsham.—" Register books commence in 1558, and 
down to 1615 were kept in English and are badly 
written. After this period another hand occurs, by 
which the entries are very neatly made and in Latin. 
There are a few breaks in the succeeding books, which 

seem to have been much neglected.” —P. 43. 


Great Redisham.—“ The register books, preserved in | 8°° 


the parish chest, commence in 1713, though some are in 
private hands beginning in 1540. By what means they 


a withdrawn and at what period is unknown,” 

Are the above registers still in private hands; and, 

if so, who is the possessor of them ? 
Ringsfield.—‘‘ The registers of this parish contain the 


ts, | records of little more than the last century, the older 


books ete destroyed fire, according to some 
accounts ; while others attri their loss to effects 
of a flood which washed out the entries and rotted the 
parchment,”—P. 70, 

Sotterley.—* The registers commence in 1547,""—P, 93, 

ungay.— Wingfield’s Account Book, arish Registers, 

Overseers’ That of St. Mary's com- 
mences in . Itisa curious record, in 
servation.” —P. 150. high pre- 


Where are these various records now ? 

Bungay. Trinity Church.— Church Reeve's Books. 
Registers of this im 1687, There is an 
old register book, date 1541, in the parish chest which 
belonged to some other church,” 

To what other church does the register of 154) 
a Where are the Church Reeve’s books 
now 

St, John’s Church.—“ Registers commence 


in : 

Iiketshall. St. Lawrence Church,—“ Registers com- 
mence in 1559,” 
Ilketshall. St. Margaret’s.—“ Registers commence in 


Mettingham. —“ Register book begins in 1653.”— 


"All Saints’ (S, Elmbam !).—“ The parish registers are 
burnt,” —P. 188. 
George’s (S. Elmbam).—“ Registers begin in 
St. Mary’s (S. Elmham).—“ Registers begin in 1558.” 
ees (8, Elmham).—‘‘ Registers begin in 


St. Peter’s (S. Elmham),—“ Registers begin in 1678,” 

Carlton Colville,—“ The registers destroyed by fire on 
the destruction of Carlton Hall.” 

Gisleham.—“ Registers of Holy Trinity begin 1559.” 

Kessingland.—“ Registers in 1591.” —P. 258, 

Pakefield.—* Register begins 1680.""— P. 284. 

Ashby.—* Registers begin 1553.” 

Belton. — “The oldest register book commences 
Jan. 9, 1560. The series is complete and unbroken 
from the above date and in excellent preservation.” 

As fifty years see many changes, it would be 
interesting to know if the registers above referred 
to are in the same state now. 

Henry R. Piomer. 

61, Cornwall Road, Bayswater. 

(To be continued.) 


FOLK-LORE ITEMS. 

Folk-lore still alive and vigorous would seem 
to be more interesting than folk-lore that bas 
been blasted by a Board school; and the fol- 
lowing four items are still matters of belief and 
influences of conduct in the land wherein th 
w. They are taken from a recent letter wh 


I have been privileged to see—a letter that came 
out of Staffordshire; which topographical fact I 


os 
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mention for the benefit of Mr. G. L. Gomme. 
For lately, after I had made known in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the dicta of a certain Polly concerning bees, Mr. 
Gomme, fired with a just and laudable zeal, re- 
hed me for not having stated where such a 
Bally could be found. And the letter I speak of 
was written by that very Polly. Imprimis, she 
s of the death watch. «f canna tell,” says 
, anything about Aunt Small, but somehow I 
think her must ha’ died that week, as the death 
watch tick’d so in the wall, for it’s quite gone 
now.” Secondly, she gives an account of a ghost 
which had just appeared. She says, ‘‘ Annie 
Bumpus was tellin’ me last night about a family 
next them, as the grandfather went to the union, 
and the night as he died, the family all saw his 
, in the kitchen, all in white, and the man ”— 
4.¢, the father of the family—“ said, Don’t be 
frighted, it’s his spirit, and spoke as if twas 
common enough to see ‘em at their death-times.” 
It will be noticed that the judicious writer neither 
affirms nor denies her own belief in this ghost. 
Thirdly she makes a statement concerning 
flowers which, to me at least, is new. Speaking 
of a relative, who is very fond of flowers and 
who suffers much from the rheumatics, she says, 
“It’s quite true of Lizzie, what I have heerd, that 
them as is so fond o’ flowers are give to much pain.” 
Finally, and to conclude, she reveals a charm for 
jaundice, which may be of use to some readers of 
‘N. & Q.”’ “Becky’s mother,” she says, ‘‘ has 
bin bad in bed a fortnight, and it’s turn’d to the 
yellow janders ; we have ax’d them to send and let 
our Jim charm it away for her. I remember father 
doin’ it for several women and men, and they was 
all cured.” Here it may be remarked, by way of 
parenthesis, that Polly’s father was the village 
constable ; so there is no saying how far his official 
powers may have extended. She continues, “A 
Woman mustn’t tell a woman, but I may tell you. 
It’s this—take the patient’s water (first after 12 a.m.) 
and mix it in bran or ashes into 3 balls, and burn 
them, In the name of the F., S., and Holy Ghost, 
Amen.” Such is the charm; and having stated it, 
she makes a suggestion that implies extraordinary 
eandour, ‘‘I reckon,” she says, ‘‘ the meaning of 
one woman not tellin’ another is, as it shall not be 
used lightly or chatter’d about. And it’s to be 
3 mornings. It’s past cure if turn’d from 
yellow to black.” 
Having received this information, one was 
anxious to know whether the charm had 
been used and had succeeded ; so at my request 
4 further letter from the same writer D 
ined. In it she says: “ Becky’s mother is 
better. Jim’s wife did the charm for her first, and 
ber got no better—then Jim did it and her took 
the turn for better—it should be a man to do it, 
fora woman at least. It seems her’s had a very 
illness, and even the doctor give little 


hope of her.” Now, however, she is out of danger, 
thanks to the charm. And it may be some con- 
solation to the fair to know that this remedy may 
be used by a woman forawoman. For Polly con- 
cludes her letter thus: “Once grandmother charm’d 
the janders away for a woman as the doctor was 
attendin’, and he give her a sovereign to say nothing 
about it, as it shouldn’t make again him. You 
see,” she adds, ‘‘ it’s a very simple thing too, and 
ony wants faith, and do it.” 

As the late Master of Trinity said, ‘‘ Even the 
youngest of us is not infallible.” And, whatever 
may be thought of these matters by those who do 
not believe in charms, it will hardly be denied that 
this i Polly is, as I said she was, a mine 
of folk-lore. For further confirmation of which, I 
may add that in her second letter she speaks of 
one of her neighbours as being merely “a chip in 
milk,” a variant of the “chip in porridge” that 
was lately discussed in‘N.&Q.” A. J. M. 


Daventers or THE Sixta Lorp Sartor.— 
Wood’s Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii. 470, ascribes to 
Alexander Abernethy, sixth Lord Salton, who died 
1587, one daughter, Elizabeth, married to John 
Lyon, tenth (properly eighth) Lord Glammis, 
Chancellor of Scotland. No other daughter is 
mentioned. At p. 565 of eame volume we find 
that the said John, eighth Lord Glammis, mar- 
ried before July 2, 1569, “ Elizabeth Abernethy, 
only daughter of Alexander, sixth Lord Salton.” 

It appears, however, that she had several sisters. 
It is stated in Sir Robert Douglas’s ‘ Baronage 
of Scotland’ (p. 159) that Alexander Seton of 
Meldrum married, as his second wife, “Jean, 
daughter of Alexander, sixth Lord Abernethy 
of Salton,” and (p. 162) that John Urquhart of 
Craigfintry (born 1547) married as his second wife 
** Jean, daughter of Alexander Abernethy, Lord 
Salton, relict of Alexander Seton of Meldrum.” It 
is also stated (p. 161) that Thomas, eldest son of 
Walter Urquhart of Cromarty, married “ Elspeth, 
daughter of...... Abernethy, Lord Salton, anno 
1572, but died before his father without issue.” 
It is also stated in the same work (p. 16) 
that John Innes of that ilk married “Eliza- 
beth Abernethy, daughter of Alexander, sixth 
Lord Salton”; but having no issue, he entered into 
a mutual bond of tailzie on March 15,1577. The 
date of his death is not mentioned, but as Lord 
Chancellor Glammis was killed at Stirling March 17, 
1578, it seems impossible that his (Lord Glammis’s) 
wife and the wife of John Innes could have been the 
same person. We find also that Thomas Urquhart of 
Cromarty, grandfather of John Urquhart of Craig- 
fintry, mentioned above, married “ Helen, daughter 
of Alexander, Lord Abernethy of Salton,” and had 
by her (it is said) twenty-five sons and eleven 
daughters ; but we may assume that this Helen 
was daughter of a predecessor of the sixth Lord 
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Salton, probably of Alexander, fourth Lord Salton. 
Omitting Helen, we find that Alexander Aber- 
nethy, sixth Lord Salton, had, apparently, four 
daughters—Elizabeth (Lady Glammis). Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Innes), Elspeth (Mrs. Thomas Urquhart), 
and Jean (Mrs. Seton, afterwards Mrs. John Urqu- 
hart). I am not aware if Elizabeth and Elspeth 
are (like Margaret and Marjory) sufficiently dis- 
tinct Christian names to be given to two 0 
IGMA, 


Oniom or THE PLace-Name AsuTeap.—I have | 
no hope that my queries or remarks on the origin | 
of place-names will elicit, like those of Mr. Neit- | 


son, the commendation of Pror. Sxear (‘ Curio- 


sities of Derivation,’ 7” S. x. 295, 374), but as | 


my only object is the humble one of obtaining 
information, I will venture to put another query. 
Between Epsom and Leatherhead, in the county of 
Surrey, there is a small village with a large common 
the name of which is now usually spelt Ashtead. 
But as the last syllable in all _—— means 
Pons it occurred to me that the proper spelling 
the place should be Ashstead. I find on referring 
that in Domesday Book it is called simply Stede, 
or place; but in later times it was called Ake- 
stede or Akestead,’ Probably, therefore, the mean- 
ing is place, not of ashes, but of oaks; and from 
my knowledge of the locality I can speak of the 
t abundance of the lattertree. But one would 
e to know whether this is really ae in the 
old spelling of the name. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Tae Two Sr. Witiiams.—St. William of the 
Desert is mentioned by M. du Caumont (‘ Abécé- 
daire,’ Caen, 1870, p. 298). He says :-— 

“L’autel de St. Guilhem-du-Désert (Hérault), de la 
fin da XI* sidcle (1076), est de la méme forme que les 

lente; mais il participe a la fois de Ja sculpture 
et de la peinture en ce qu'il est orné de mosaiques.”’ 
Then follows a minute description of the altar and 
its subsidiary art work. This saint is coupled in 
Christian art with the great archetypal saint of the 
desert, St. John Baptist—the “ Prodromos,” as the 
Greeks fitly call bim. For example, in the National 
Gallery (No. 1119, I think) is “ the brilliant, rich, 
and vividly coloured picture by Ercole di Giulio 
Grandi, which is entitled ‘The Virgin and Child 
Enthroned,’ SS. John the Baptist and William 
standing in front.” 

The other, real or legendary, St. William has, 
at least, the interest of having occupied a great 
part of English and other medizval attention. It 
is enough to refer to the legend that he was said to 
have been crucified by certain Jews at Norwich in 
mockery of our Lord’s Passion, and a print which 
I have seen (or at least a reproduction, I suppose, 
of some medieval memorial) represents him as a 
—— pierced feet and hands, with a large 

of martyrdom in his right hand and a pro- 


cessional Latin cross in his left hand, and a nim- 
bus inscribed with the legend “ Sancte Guilelme 
ora pro nobis.” This may be a copy from an old 
representation, or perhaps an idealized modern 
type. But anyhow this point is immaterial, [¢ 
is interesting to record that Mr. F. W. Rolfe has 
written a history of St. William of Norwich (soon to 
be published by Mr. Elkin Mathews). Apparently, 
there are only four medieval panel paintings of 
the saint extant. There is a picture supposed to 
indicate the saint’s right to cultus, and there is 
John of Tynmouth’s ‘Sanctilogium’; and there 
were formerly an altar of St. William in Norwich 
Cathedral and a chantry of his in Thorpe Wood. 
No fewer than forty-three chronicles of, or allusions 
to, St. William of Norwich seem to be still in 
existence; and there is also a proper office and 
mass of St. William, the boy martyr, in the ‘Con- 
suetudinarium Eccl. Norwicensis,’ and certain 
hymns and a litany in his honour. 
H. ve B. H. 


Curious Misnomers. — Returning from his 
visit to the north of Scotland on Monday, 
November 3, Mr. Gladstone, with the train waiting 
to hurry him northwards over the Tay Bridge, 
hastily and fervently called on his admirers to 
cheer for “ Bonnie Dundee.” He is a professed 
authority on the writings of Sir Walter Scott, and 
yet in the moment of his ecstasy he forgot the inimit- 
able galloping song, ‘The Bonnets o’ Bonnie Dun- 
dee.’ These bonnets, he may be reminded, are not 
specially made for or made by Dundee citizens, 
but are those that covered the heads of Claverhouse 
and his dashing cavaliers. ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” 
was John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dun- 
dee, and if tradition may be believed he had con- 
siderable claim to the distinguishing epithet, which 
is more than can be said for the city of the soft 
waters. 

Enthusiasts south of the borders bailed Mr. 
Gladstone as returning from ‘‘the land o’ the 
leal.”* According to Lady Nairne, whose authority 
on the subject should be considerable, this land is 
beyond the bourn whence no traveller returns. 
Therefore it is plainly to be inferred that, in the 
estimation of Mr. Gladstone’s admirers, he must 
have outshone adventurers like Orpheus, Alcestis, 
and Eneas, no one of whom has a victorious single- 
handed record. This is a very promising myth, 
with portentous possibilities for other days and 
new epical inventors. Meanwhile it is becoming 
a serious question whether literary landmarks 
should be ruthlessly destroyed, even with such 
an object in prospect as the apotheosis of 
statesman. Tuomas Bayye 


Womay’s Witt.—The poet “Anon.” stands 
pre-eminent as a singer among mep. His fame is 


[See ‘N. & 6% S., vols. i,, ii,, iii, iv.] 
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imperishable as himself, and I have often wondered Curious Press Error, 1638.—In Th. Hey- 
why some enterprising publisher has not collected wood’s ‘ Wise-Woman of Hogsdon’ of the above 
his works for the edification of mankind. No one | date we have: “Actus primus, Scena prima “> 
can admire him more than the writer of this note ; | “ Actus primus, Scena secunda ”; “‘ Explicit Actus 
but a sense of justice compels me to expose what I | primus”; “ Actus secundus, Scena prima”; ‘‘ Ex- 
take to be an act of unjustifiable plagiarism. Ladies’ plicit Actus secundus”; “ Actus tertius, Scena 
albums and quotation books are prone to exhibit prima”; “ Explicit Actus tertius,” no other scenes 
the following lines, attributed, without question, | being given. Then comes the same press error 


to the great “ Anon.” :— 
The man ’s a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman's will, 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on ’t, 
And if she won’t, she won’t, and there ’s an end on’t. 


thrice repeated, viz., “Actus 46. Scena prima”; 
* Actus 56. Scena prima”; “ Explicat Actus 56,” 
there being no other scenes given, nor any “ Ex- 
plicit ” or “ Explicat Actus” 4 or 46. 

Having referred these errors to two known and 


“Anon.” smiles complacently when he sees his senior experts in the MS. department of the British 


name at the foot of these well-known lines, but 
bas not as yet found the candour to disclaim them. 
The fact is that two men, long since dead, con- 


| Museum, they agreed with me that the three 6’s 
_arose from the compositor misunderstanding the 


| writer’s use of the contraction 9 for the “us” of 


jointly composed them. They were not even con- i“ quartus ” and “ quintus”; but they corroborated 
temporaries, and one of them died before the other | my limited experience in that they had no know- 
was boro. In 1673 Sir Samuel Tuke, in a play | ledge of this contraction having ever been written 


entitled ‘ Adventures of Five Hours,’ makes one 
of his characters exclaims :— 
He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman’s will. 
“Anon.” has improved upon this; for surely it is 
much more difficult to “stem a torrent” than to 
“turn a current.” But the similarity in thought 
is at least remarkable. After a period of seventy- 
seven years, another man, one Aaron Hill, gave 
vent to the following sentiment :— 
First, then, a woman will, or won't, depend on ’t ; 
If she will do ’t, she will; and there’s an end on ’t. 
But if she won't, since safe and sound your trust is, 
Pear is affront, and jealousy injustice. 
I admit that “‘ Anon.” has shown great powers of 
adaptation ; but that will not acquit him. 
RicuarD Epecumse. 
Hotel Victoria, Montreux. 


“To” as a or Tae Inrixitive.—This is 
well treated in Matzner’s ‘Grammar’; but I do 
not find any clear example there of the earliest use 
of to with the simple infinitive, as distinguished 
from the gerundial. I doubt if it can be found 
before 1066. I here make a note of its occurrence 
in the latest copy of the A.-S. Gospels, after 1150. 
We there find, in Matt. xi., the gerundial in- 
finitive to cumene in vy. 3; the simple infinitive 
geseon in vv. 7,8; but in v. 9 we actually have to 
geston, though all the earlier copies omit the to. 

Watrer W. 


_ Swirriana.—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ interested 
in the imitations, continuations, and so forth, of 
‘Gulliver's Travels’ may be glad of the reference 
to the European Magazine, vol. Ix. (1811), 
pp. 101, 179, wherein may be found “ An Addi- 
tional Leaf to the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver...... 
To be inserted in the authentic History of the 
Houyhnhoms.” W. Roserts. 
68, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


in the reversed form 6. Still the now suggested 
source of the error seems the ey! possible one, 
and I may end this note by saying that in the folio 
edition of Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus’ of 1616, p. 425, this 
name is printed “sr1an9,” the line and word other- 
| wise running out beyond the (supposed) perpen- 
| dicular line of the outer margin, though in the 
| quarto of 1605 and in the second folio of 1640, in 
both which there is space enough, the word is 
printed in full. Br. NicHoison. 


E:y.—In Chippenham parish church, Wilts, I 
found these inscriptions :— 
Neare to this place lyeth 
the body of John Ely, Gent. 
sometime bvrgess of this town 
who dyed Novem. 25» 1663. 
Tis well I am stone to preserve his name 
Who was (if mortals may be) withovt blame 
In his religeon civil, practice jvst 
In his calling no traytovr to his trvst 
If this report consvming time shall weare 
And wipe ovt, search heaven's records tis there. 


Neare to this place 
lyeth also the ay of Mary 

Relict of John Ely, Gent. 

who dyed Oct. 19% 1671. 
The table of my life was black & white 
Some clovdy dayes I lived to see, some bright 
Bvt now there is no mixtvre, all is cleare, 
Tis perfect sunshine, I am with my deare 
Of whom the world was not worthy nor I, 
Happy once more in his blesit company. 


G. W. Tomuinson. 
Huddersfield, 


“Snepster time.”—This expression occurs in 
the following passage :— 
Somtime I wold betraye the Byrds, 
That lyght on lymed tree, 
ecially in Shepstare tyme, 
hen thicke in flockes they flye. 
Barnabe Googe, ‘ Egloga Sexta,’ 1563. 


The Rev. T. L. O. Davies, in his ‘Supplementary 
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Glossary’ explains ‘‘ shepstare” as sheep-shearer. 
This is a mistake. Shepster is used in North 
Yorkshire and Cheshire as the equivalent of star- 
ling, both, of course, being derived from the A.-S. 
staer. F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Purse Fretps—The north of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, or Holborn side, was so known even as late 
as 1735. This is not altogether consistent with 
Cunningham’s account of Whetstone Park, which 
was stormed, on account of its immorality, in 1682 
by the London apprentices. Cunningham goes on 
to say that since 1708 it has consisted chiefly of 
stabling. The place took its name from Whetstone, 
a St, Giles’s vestryman in the time of Charles I., 
and consequently Cunningham styles it Whet- 
stone’s Park. t is only his own improved 

ing, which nobody has followed. There is 
also a portion that bore the name of Oupfield, and 
that, I suppose, must have bordered upon Portugal 
Street. 1 write this in the bare hope of, but little 
expecting, enlightenment on the subject. The 
Devil’s Gap is another thing adjacent that I want 
to know about. What is stated in ‘Old and New 
London’ appears to me to be wrong. 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Errmotocy or Asvtitoy.—The name of this 
plant, which belongs to the order Malvacex, is 
generally supposed to be derived from the Arabic. 
Littré, however, though giving the word, is silent 
about its etymology. The ‘Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary’ has this note: “From d@ir:Aoy, said to 
be one of the names of the mulberry tree, which 
these plants resemble in leaf.” What is the 
authority for this statement ? W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Hiycks.—In 1840 Theodosia Hincks, of Tetten- 
hall Wood, built St. Mary’s Church in Stafford 
Street, Wolverhampton. Miss Hincks was born 
about the year 1792. I should be obliged if any 
correspondent could tell me the name of her father 
and mother, and what branch of the Hinckses she 
descended from. X. 


Fatssic Inscription on Haprian’s WALL, A.D. 


225.—This is referred to in ‘Grundriss d. Germ. | 
Philologie.’ Has a copy of the inscription been | 


published ; or could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ fur- 
nish me with one? H. Rayment. 
Sidcup, Kent. 


Penx.—Can any reader give me the 
date of birth and death, also the names of the 


children and dchildren, of P 
brother to Giles, the father of Admiral “si 
William Penn; and also the like information 
about George Penn, nephew to the above-named 
George Penn, and sole brother of Admiral Sir 
William Penn, who married a Spanish lady and 
resided many years in Spain, but was divorced 
from his wife and sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment by the Spanish Government, and died 
in England ? Joun Crezszr, M.A. 
Bootle College, near Liverpool. 


Sir Cuartes any corre- 
spondent give me any information about Sir Charles 
Meredyth, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
about the year 1620 or 1630 ; also about whom his 
daughter Elenora married ? M. ©. 


Bickerstarr.—Would any of your readers be 
good-natured enough to send to me direct any 
notices of the family of Bickerstaff they may come 
across—brasses, monuments, inscriptions, registers, 
&c.? Iam collecting memoranda of that family, 
and I have already received help from readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ F. B. D. Bickerstarrs-Drew, 

St, Wilfrid’s, Ventnor. 


Unravet.—How comes it that this word can be 
used in two opposite senses? Granting the doubt- 
fal metaphor, one may say, ‘I tried to unravel the 
mystery and failed ; it remains unravelled.” 

THORNFIELD. 


West Cornwatt Srories.—Can any of your 
readers tell me in what book I shall find two old 
stories, known in West Cornwall about forty-five 
years ago? In one the following rhymes occur :— 

Pippety pew, my mammy me slew 
My daddy me ate, and my sister Kate 
Gathered my bones and laid them beneath 
The milk-white stones. 
Then I turned into a bird, and away I flew, 
Singing, Pippety pew, Pippety pew. 
In the other :-— 
Oh! bave seen my golden ball? 
= ! have seen fee! 
rare u come to see me 
Upon the gallows tree? = 
TrEWITHEN. 


or an Arcu.—In the Civil Engineer 
and Architect's Journal for 1861 a most important 


series of papers appeared anonymously on the 
stability of a vertically loaded arch. As these 


papers practically form the foundation of the 


| modern theory of the subject, their author’s name 


should be saved from oblivion. As the editor of 
the Journal is among your correspondents, I may 
be excused for sending this query to +x ro 


Porricat Works or Mary Howirt.—We find 
on inquiry that there is no collected edition of the 
poems of Mrs. Howitt. Many possess very great 
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interest, and all have a quiet, homely beauty rare 
in these days of “Sturm und Drang.” Cannot 
the owners of the copyrights be induced to let the 
public have them in a single volume? 

N. M, anp A. 


‘Tae Lawyer’s Guxz.’—Some years ago I came 
across a remarkable composition respecting the law 
of settlement. The first verse was (as nearly as I 
can remember) as follows :— 

A woman having a settlement 
Married a man with none ; 
The question was, he being dead, 
If that she had were gone: 
Quoth Sir John Pratt,* The settlement 
Suspended doth remain 
Living the husband, but him dead 
It doth revive again. 
Other verses follow, with chorus of judges, &c. 
The whole was, I believe, set to music, and called, 
I think, ‘The Lawyer’s Glee.’ Iam anxious to 
find the rest of the words. I shall be very grate- 
fal if any of your readers can supply me with the 
correct context, or refer me to any work in which 
the verses may be found. 
Avrrep T, Havers. 
22, Great George Street, Westminster, 


Tae Spanish Anmapa.— When the T. P. Cooke 
prize drama ‘ True to the Core’ was produced some 
years ago, the following lines from an old song 
were printed in the play-bill :— 

The subject of my story 

Is the dawn of England's glory, 
When her stripling navy smote with mortal stroke the 

giant Spain, 

While her landsmen bold and ready 

Show’d a front so brave and steady— 
A front that to the foemen she will never show again. 
Can any correspondent tell me where to find the 
other verses ? Georce Etuis. 


_ Sanpy on Sanps Exv, Fotsam.—This 
is a name given to the district beside the Imperial 
Gas Works at Fulham, and close to the old creek 
which once separated Chelsea from this parish. 
LEstrange, in his ‘Village of Palaces,’ observes :— 

“Some have suggested that the name Sands End was 
derived from the Sandys family ; but any one who marks 
the sandy nature of the soil here, and the gravel separated 
by the rivulet, will form a different opinion.” 

In old records I find the name spelt Sandy, 
Sandie, Sande End. It can, of course, have no 
connexion with the Chelsea family of Sandys ; but 
Iam not by any means sure that the “nature of 
the soil” has anything to do with the name. Would 
any etymologist offer me an opinion? Please reply 
direct. Cuas. Jas, Fire, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Sctater.—I wish for some information about 
Mr. Sclater, whose work entitled ‘An Original 


.* Afterwards Lord Camden. 


Draught of the Primitive Church,’ published in 
answer to Lord King’s book, is said to have con- 
vinced the latter that his position was untenable. 
It is also said that Lord King offered Mr. Sclater 
a living, which his profession of Nonjuring prin- 
ciples compelled him to decline. Is there any 
truth in this? I have Lord King’s book, but the 
reply I never met with. The effect produced on 
John Wesley by the former is well known. 
E. L, H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


‘Tue Dics,’ ‘Tag Kine or Harti,’ &c.—Can 
any of your readers refer me to the originals of 
‘The Dice,’ ‘ The King of Hayti,’ and ‘Schnacken- 
berger ; or, Two Masters to One Dog,’ all, I be- 
lieve, originally German stories, and known to 
English readers through De Quincey ? 

SALICIRIVIENSIS. 


Aw Avsrraian Bisnor.—M. Guyau, in his 
‘Irreligion de Avenir’ (Paris, 1887), speaking of 
the disappearance of superstitions, says (p. 308) :— 

“ Aujourd’bui, un évéque d’Australie a pu refuser 
d’organiser des priéres pour la pluie, en déclarant que 
les phénoménes atmosphériques étaient réglés par des 
lois naturelles inflexibles, et en engageant ses fidéles, 
s'ils voulaient un reméde contre la sécheresse, 4 améliorer 
leur systéme d’irrigation.” 

Who was this bishop? What about bis name and 
his time? Where is this “declaration” to be 
found in full ? H. Gainoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 

(Bp. Barry, Melbourne. 


Tennyson's ‘ Princess,’ Part V.— 
And of those,— 
Mothers,—that, all prophetic pity, fling 
Their pretty maids in the running flood, and swoops 
The vulture, beak and talon, at the heart 
Made for all noble motion. 
To what country and what custom is allusion made 
in the above lines ? J. A. J. 


La Femue.”—What is the origi 
source of this well-known saying? In which of 
Balzac’s novels does a judge ask, “ Where is the 
woman ?” on a culprit being brought 


The Athenzum, Glasgow. 


Tue Suapow or a it known who 
first started this expression? In the Prologue to 
the play of ‘ Nobody and Somebody ’ I find :— 

A morrall meaning you must then ex 
Grounded on lesser than a shadowes ‘ 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Joun Morean.—Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to John Morgan, who was related to Charles 
Morgan of Tredegar (1736-1787), and who left 
Wales and, at the instance of the said Charles Mor- 
gan, was apprenticed in London about the year 1765, 
where he died in 1809? His age at death was 
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sixty-three, so that he was born in 1746. The 
information desired is name of his parents and 
date and place of birth. In lieu of precise in- 
formation, any reference as to likely sources would 
be appreciated. 


Ross.— Was there an officer named Ross in the 
Scotch Greys between the years 1826 and 1840? 
Any particulars of his ancestry, marriage, Chris- 
tian name, nationality, &c., would be most accept- 
able. 


Apams.—I seek to discover the parentage and 
any particulars of Thomas Adams, of Philpot Lane, 
in the City of London, in 1638, whose wife’s name 
was Elizabeth. They appear to have had daughters 
Ann Lee, Sarah Burne, and Hannah, born Oc- 
tober 7, 1617, wife of George Boddington, of 
Lothbury, in the City of London, and free of the 
Clothworkers’ Company, eldest son of William 
Boddington, yeoman, of Brinklow, Warwickshire. 

EGINALD Stewart BoppincTon. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea, 8,W. 


Joux Kenroy.—Oan any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
supply me with accurate and detailed biographical 
information about John Kenyon, Mrs. Browning’s 
cousin, to whom she dedicated ‘Aurora Leigh’? 
There is an obituary of him in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. ccii, 309, but it is so poor in per- 
sonal detail as to be practically wth ag There 
are also plenty of references to him in journals, 
lives, and gossiping books of the first of the 
century, which show that he had a large literary 
acquaintance ; but what I desiderate is some con- 
secutive account of his personal history. 

J. M. Rice. 


New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 


AvrHors or Quotations 
on yy Father, in thine arms, and let him henceforth 


A messenger of love between our on. 


“ What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is 
to the soul.” 

“God save me from my friends, I can take care of my 
enemies myself.”—Mr. W. 8. Lilly, in the October num- 
ber of the Fortnightly, says that this is Italian in origin. 
It is generally given as the saying of Maréchal Villars 
on taking leave of Louis XIV. 

De V. Paren-Parne. 


On two days it steads not to run from the grave ; 
The appointed and the unappointed day. 
On the first neither balsam nor physician can save, 
Nor thee on the last the universe slay. 
Ricuaagp Hemaine. 


Sweet emblem of thyself, my fair, 
Entwine this rosebud in thy hair, 
Or let it on thy bosom rest, 
A contrast to thy snowy breast, 
* Love's Lyrics.’ 
Usner Ciarxe, 


Replies, 


JESSE WINDOWS. 
(7™ §. x. 166, 274.) 


*N. &Q.’ of October 4 reached me while travel. 
ling in North Germany, and I happened to turn to 
. 275 just as I was passing Miinster in the train. 
his reminded me that a few weeks before I had 
observed an early example of “‘ the root of Jesse” 
carved in stone on the outside wall over the south 
entrance of the fourteenth-century church of St. 
Lambert in that remarkable old city. 

Since then I have, by mere coincidence, come 
across three other instances. 1. At Wells, in the 
east window, which is of singularly harmonious 
tone of colour, two tints of amber prevailing, relieved 
by a little soft blue and green and intensely deep, 
but not brilliant, red. It consists of seven lights. 
Jesse recumbent occupies, as usual, the lowest 
place in the centre light, above him is the Madonna 
and Child, and above again (what is not so usual) 
the Crucifixion ; the adjoining lights on each side 
have also three figures, but the other four have 
only two each ; the intervening ancestors being thus 
represented by the number fourteen, probably re- 
ferring to Matt. i.17. All are united, as usual, 
by ramifications of a tree proceeding from his 
loins. 

2. At Christchurch, Hants. The subject here 
is carved in stone, and forms the reredos, covering 
a very large space. Recumbent Jesse occupies the 
normal position, but the tree issuing from his loins 
does not conjoin the ancestors so distinctly as 
usual, for each figure has a niche and a canopy of 
its own. Immediately above Jesse is an elaborate 
group of magi and shepherds worshipping the 
Vi and Child, and above this a niche said 
to have been occupied by a Crucifixion ; there are 
ten other large niches (five on each side), the 
figures from the eight upper ones are said to have 
been of saints, removed by Henry VIII.’s commis- 
sioners; David and Solomon, on the same level as 
Jesse, were spared. There seems to be no record 
of what saints these were, and I think such a mix- 
ture of Christian saints and Jewish ancestors is 
not usual. In the architectural lines dividing 
these larger niches are a number of small figures, 
the lowest range of them standing on pinnacles, 
which, oddly enough, start out of the ground 
& propos of nothing. There are said to be thirty- 
seven of these and I had not time to count 
them ; but this number would not appear to agree 
-_ the reckoning of either St. Matthew or St. 

e. 

3. At Wimborne Minster. The centre light of 
the east window is occupied with glass represent- 
ing this subject brought from Belgium fifty-three 
years ago, and said to be of the fourteenth century; 
the guile charged with showing the minster, how- 
ever, did not know from what church in Belgiam 


, 
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it had proceeded. It is undoubtedly incomplete, as 
it begins with David, and the tree on the branches 
of which the few representatives of the intervening 
ancestors are quaintly seated is abruptly trun- 
eated; the Virgin and Child at the summit are 
surrounded by a fine golden glory, and the tone of 
colour throughout is harmonious, but the drawing 
of the figures might be surmised to be later than 
the fourteenth century in character. 

As modern instances have been introduced into 
the present enumeration, mention should be made 
of two creditable examples, both, I think, executed 
by Hardman, of Birmingham, about forty years 
ago,—the one at the Jesuit Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
and the other at St. Paul’s, Brighton. 

R. H. Busx. 


There is a Jesse window at Merevale Abbey, 
near Atherstone, Warwickshire. Mr. Sam. Tim- 
mins, F.S.A., in his ‘ Hist. of Warwickshire’ 
(“Popular County Histories ” Series, 1889, p. 244), 
says, “ The remains of the abbey church are espe- 
cially interesting, and a great east window—a very 
fine example of a Jesse window—is quaint in 
design and rich in colour.” ALPHA. 


Among the various references to these windows 
which have appeared in recent issues I have not 
seen any note of that in Margaretting Charch, 
Essex, which is of great interest, though some of 
the glass is so much restored that, judging by its ap- 
pearance, it might be modern rather than fourteenth 
or fifteenth century work. At the west end of this 
church is some remarkable work, consisting of 
great balks of timber, which support the tower, 
spire, and bells. These timbers are artistically 
arranged, and form a fine example of fifteenth cen- 
tury construction in wood. I. C, Govunp. 

Loughton. 


In the private chapel of Ettington Park, near 
here, there are dislocated portions of a Jesse 
window, which, rumour says, came from William 
of Wykeham’s Chapel at Winchester. If 
H. ve B. H. will communicate with me I will 
let him have further particulars if in my power. 

Ausert E. Brices. 

Newbold, Shipston-on-Stour, 


There are the remains of a Jesse reredos, oo 

very much mutilated, at St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, 

Somerset. J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 
Cadbury House, Yatton, Bristol. 


Autecep or Crmarte 1n IcELaND 
(7™ §S. x. 6, 138, 192, 333).—Having noticed 
various remarks in ‘N. & Q.’ relative to the 
above, in which the writers seem to have been a 
little mixed and obscure in their ideas as regards 
the possible changes of climate from astronomical 
causes, I venture to give the following details. 


Changes of climate from astronomical causes during 
the past 1,000 years are about equal to placing a 
locality about ten miles further south in the past than 
it is at present. The meridian altitude of the sun 
would under such conditions be about ten minutes 
of arc greater than at present, and the sun would re- 
main a few minates of time more above the horizon 
than at present. Such slight changes in the sun’s 
meridian, altitude, &c., would produce inappreciable 
results. Any changes of climate, therefore, if 
proved to have occurred during the past 1,000 
years, cannot fairly be attributed to astronomical 
causes, When we come to more remote dates the 
matter is very different. Mr. W. T. Lynn asserts 
that “‘the precession of the equinoxes can never 
produce any climatic change, consisting as it does 
in a conical motion of the earth’s axis round a 
point in its centre.” I am afraid Mr. Lynn is not 
quite up to date, and is a little loose in his geo- 
metry. The precession of the equinoxes does not 
“consist in a conical motion of the earth’s axis round 
& point in its centre,” but is produced by a conical 
movement of the two half axes of the earth, which 
conical movement of the two half axes is produced 
by the second rotation of the earth, in exactly the 
same manner as the daily rotation causes all lines 
from the earth’s centre to the circumference to 
trace cones every twenty-four hours. As this 
second rotation is not performed round a pole 
which is coincident with the pole of the ecliptic, 
but is six degrees from it, there will be a very 
great climatic change during an entire revolution 
of the equinoxes and solstices, 

I quite admit that Mr. Lynn is correct when he 
asserts that the “ precession” can never produce 
any climatic change. He would have been equally 
as accurate had he stated that the alternations of 
day and night can never produce a daily rotation 
of the earth. A little confusion in cause and effect 
is here manifested. The copying and repeating of 
accepted theories was very prevalent 350 years 
ago, when the daily rotation of the earth was pro- 
minently brought forward. The copying of the 
theories of Ptolemy was assumed to be a com- 
plete answer to the supposition of the earth having 
any movement. Are we to go over the same bare 
ground again? I assume that Mr. Lywn is quite 
competent to calculate the polar distance of a star 
to within one second for 100 years from one observa- 
tion only of this star, and without any reference to 
its annual rate of change found by perpetual ob- 
servation. Should he not be able to do so, he 
had better look up the second rotation of the 
earth, or he will find himself among the fossil 
astronomers. In ‘N. & Q.,’ October 25, Mr. A. 
Hatt remarks that to him “precession has a 
mystic result,” and no wonder, considering the 
obscure, contradictory way in which it has hitherto 
been described. If this gentleman will examine 
the second rotation, as described in my recent 
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works, I think he will find no difficulty in compre- 
hending it, as every person has who took the 
trouble to examine it. 

In the same issue Mr. Horace W. Monckton 
remarks that the extent of changes of climate due to 
astronomical causes is fully discussed in certain 
works which he names, I have read these works 
with the greatest care, and find them to contain 
baseless theories or vague possibilities as regards 
such changes. 

I may mention that a few weeks I received 
from Prof. Wright, the author of The Ice Age in 
North America,’ a letter, in which he said how 
much he regretted that he had not read my late 
book when he wrote his ‘Ice Age,’ as the second 
rotation of the earth therein treated of seemed to 
give a vera causa for the known effects. Prof. 

right’s book is one to which Mr. Monckton 
refers. A. W. Draysoy, 


Major General, late R.A. 


Bansuee (7" §, x, 268, 370).—Pror. 
“The spelling bean-sighe is wrong, though O'Reilly 
ives sighe in his ‘Irish Dictionary’; he should 
ve spelt it sidhe, as the Old Irish form is side 
(Windisch).” These words will doubtless cause 
some amusement to those who know anything 
about the orthography of the Modern Irish lan- 
guage. Here we have an Anglo-Saxon professor, 
who has certainly made no special study of the 
Celtic languages, calmly pronouncing that the 
great Irish lexicographer Edward O'Reilly is 
wrong in spelling the Irish word sighe with gh 
instead of with dh/ The fact is the aspirated 
letters dh and gh have precisely the same sound 
in Modern Irish, They can, therefore, be used 
in certain positions with perfect correctness inter- 
changeably. See Windisch, ‘Irish Grammar,’ 
sect. iii; Joyce, ‘School Irish Grammar,’ p. 8; 
and ‘Second Irish Book,’ Gill, 1878. In the ‘ Par- 
suit of Diarmud and Grainne’ the infinitive of 
suid, sit, is written suighe or suidhe indifferently, 
and the Irish for “courtship” is written both 
sthirghe and siiridhe (see glossary). We may rest 
assured that O'Reilly did know how to spell an 
Irish word although he was an Irishman. 
A. L, Maruew. 


A Lapy’s Journat or 1774, &c. (7" 8S, x. 
302).—I too have an ancestral diary which covers 
the years 1750-1785 ; the writer was then fifty- 
five years of age, and tradition says that a later 
section is in the hands of another branch of the 
family, whose identity is not known to me. The 
diarist’s maiden name was Hathaway, from 
Gloucestershire, and presumably connected with 
the poet’s beloved Anne. She married John 
Langdon, who served Master of the Cordwainers’ 
Company, in London, 1772. Her notes are of a 
dusty religious character, she having fairly 


haunted such evangelical preachers ag 
Romaine, both ne my Henry Venn, John 
Newton, Latrobe, Berridge, Cecil, Stennet, Dr, 
Gifford, Gibson, and many of lesser note. Indeed, 
her various and numerous 
deserve for her the appellation of a “ a 
Kempis.” 

In 1751 she records her first communion, et, 21, 
She was born April 12, 1730, 0.S., and duly records 
her successive anniversaries in 1750, 1751; but 
later on we read “the 23 April, 1755, this day I 
am 25 years old” ; owing to the change of style, 
This quite unn alteration is very perplexing 
when applied to historical —as for 
instance the beheading of Charles I.—because 
April 12 continued to be her real birthday, not- 
withstanding the change of style. f 

She was very reticent in personal details. Her 
eldest son is “ X,” her husband is “ XX,” 4.¢,, 
double X, a term of great import with persons in 
the “malting line.” One extract may be par- 
doned :— 

* Friday, 3 Oct. {3788}, went with my dear XX to Dr, 
Smith for advice, his complaint is in his stomach being 
exceeding bad, prayed earnestly that something might be 
directed that would be of use to him...... have had an 
impression on my mind that after yesterday was over, 
which was a great feast day with the Cordwainers’ Com- 
pany, it would please the Lord that he should get better, 
and I did not find the power to pray for it before, 
believing that if he was well enough he would 
and by so doing get much hurt to both body and mind.” 
He was convivial, she was very, very serious. 

My connexion with the diarist is only in the 
female line, and if any reader or correspondent can 
trace her male representatives, details ha —— 

LL 


Moperw Potrticat History or Arrica (7* §, 
x. 348, 378, 415).—Since I replied to this query 
Mr. A. Silva White, F.R.S., the secretary of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, has published 
in the November number of the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine exactly what was asked for. 


Sir Water Scorr anp Gas (7 S. x. 407).— 
In 1823 Sir Walter became chairman of a new 
company in Edinburgh for improving the manu- 
facture of oil gas, and in a letter to D. Terry in 
the same year he describes the success of the 
illumination of Abbotsford by the same means. 
(See Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ vol. v.) 

Hersert 

See Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott,’ ten-volume edi- 
tion, vol. vii. pp. 144, 197, 231. A. W. B. 


Joax or Arc: Rerort or ner Triat (7" 8. 
x. 407).—The volame about which Mz. MarsHalt 
inquires is no doubt that which was formerly in 
the Ashburnham Library, and is now in the Bri 
Museum (present number, Stowe 486). It is one 
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of three official copies of the proceedings, and each 
page is signed by one of the clerks who wrote it. 
The other two copies are in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris; but one of them designedly 
omits certain parts of the evidence, so that the 
British Museum MS. is practically one of the 
only two full official reports of the trial. 
F, G. 


Joun Surenan (7* 8. x. 407).—John Sheehan, 
the author of “ Whiskey, drink divine,” and who 
wrote frequently under the name of “The Irish 
Whiskey Drinker,” one of the most genial, simple- 
hearted of men, died in the Charter House on 
May 29, 1882, aged sixty-eight. 

Gzorcr Bentiey. 

Upton, Slough. 


ProverBiaL Parases 1X BEAUMONT AND 
Fietcuer (7" x. 361).—‘‘ Ill weeds grow 
apace” is to be found, slightly varied, in Shak- 
speare, in the form of “Idle weeds are fast in 
growth.” I dare say that it was known as a pro- 
verb before Shakspeare’s time. But one of the 
phrases quoted from Beaumont and Fletcher is a 
very manifest plagiarism— 

All your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, but this is marble. 
For in Shakepeare’s ‘ Henry VIII.,’ Act IV. se. ii., 
will be found the following :— 
Men’s evil manners live in brass, their virtues 
We write in water, 

Though ‘ Philaster ’ is sup to have been the 
first play of Beaumont and Fletcher, it must have 
been produced half a dozen years after ‘ Henry 
VII’ In ‘ Julius Cesar’ are the lines :— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in the ‘Custom of the 
Country,’ have— 

There is an hour in each man’s life appointed 

To make his happiness, if then he seize it, &c, 
The fact is that the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher swarm with these imitations. 

E. Yarouey. 


Girt Pronounced Gort (7* §, ix. 472; x. 24, 
116, 176).—Is Pror. Sxear really serious when 
be professes not to know the pronunciation of girl 
alluded to by St. Swirniy, Laxivs, and A. J. M. 
but not expressed by them in any tangible form 
because, I suppose, they were under the same 
delusion as myself, viz., that it was familiar to 
every educated person? I myself, though born 
in London (Highgate), like Pror, Sxeat, and 
though I have lived in it, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood, at least two-thirds of my life, have 
nevertheless heard this pronunciation much more 
frequently—that is to say among educated people— 
than that other pronunciation which is apparently 
the only one known to Pror. Sxear (though I 


presume he has heard the pronunciation repre- 

sented by gal), and in which the word is made to 

rhyme with curl, churl, &c., and is therefore, to 

my mind, very aptly represented by gurl. Indeed 

I was, unfortunately, taught to look upon the pro- 

—— gurl as vulgar, and have never myself 
it. 

But as Pror. Sxear has never heard this mys- 
terious pronunciation, I suppose I must try to con- 
vey it te him in some way, if I can; although, if 
he really wishes to hear it, he has only to apply to 
the first six of his friends whom he happens to 
meet, and I am sure that at least four of them 
will pronounce the word as I do—that is, provided 
that they be not selected amongst those who have 
any special attention to the pronunciation of Eng- 
ish, and that they pronounce the word simply as 
they were brought up to pronounce it. I would 
willingly make use of some phonetic spelling in 
order to represent the pronunciation I am alludi 
to, and Pror. Sxeat kindly gives the choice 
three systems of notation ; but, unfortunately, I am 
not master of any one of them, and I decline to 
have anything to do with them until they have 
subsided into a single system which shall have 
been definitively accepted byevery one. Iam afraid, 
however, that this will never come to pass, because 
there is such a difference in the appreciation of 
sounds by different people.* Thus I notice that 
Pror. SkEaT writes in his phonetic spelling (he 
appears to use the romic notation) “ bird (beed),” 
whilst Dr. Murray expresses the same word bad, 
with a line on the reversed e. It is evident, there- 
fore, that, since Pror. Skat represents the i and 
the r in bird by the same symbol, and Dr. Murray 
does not do this, they cannot (unless, indeed, a 
misprint has taken place) pronounce the untrilled 
rin the same way. Pror. Sxeart considers it to 
=the “obscure vowel” 9 (Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Urvocal), whilst Dr. Murray considers it has not 
this sound (in which I altogether agree with him), 
and so renders it by a reversed r. And if a mis- 
print bas taken place, then it is clear that it is 
dangerous to use any phonetic spelling until 
printers have become familiar with it. 

But to return to my sheep. If I am to ex 
my pronunciation of girl, I do not see how I can 


* Thus, in Dr. A. J. Ellie’s “Key to Palwotype,” in 


»| his ‘ Early English Pronunciation,’ i. 3, in the very first 


line, I find what I consider to be a gross mistake, although, 
of course, I may myself be the one in error. Dr, Ellis 
gives, namely, the a in the Itai. matto and the Fr. chatte 
as identical, whereas to me they are “My different, 
the ain matio being a broad, strong a, like that of the 
Germ. Mann, whilst the a of chatte is a poor, weak a, 
like that of our hat. A double consonant in French 
(especially when it is a ¢ or an a) usually indicates that 
the vewel before it is weak and thin, not strong. I may 
be right, or I may be ==. in what I say here ; but it 
is evident that, until I am shown to be wrong, I, at any 
rate, cannot put much faith in the palzotype alphabet 
as given by Dr, Ellis, 
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do so otherwise than by writing it gairl, the ai 
to be pronounced as in our word air, or, better, as 
in the French air or faire, for this is a shorter and 
more open sound. is is, of course, merely an 
approximation. Some people may possibly, as is 
stated in Webster, introduce “a slight sound of 2” 
(I should call it a slight y sound) between the g 
and the rest of the word. What I have said will, 
I should hope, enable Pror. Skzat to recognize 
the pronunciation the first time he hears it, and 
this will, I am sure, be soon, for where is the word 
which is in more common use than girl? The 
very vulgar pronunciation gal is, I should say, a 
corruption of the pronunciation which I have just 
been attempting to describe, and would, no doubt, 
be called by Pror. Sxeat, and perhaps rightly, 
a further corruption of the aad g ronunciation 
l. Butis an English word? Pror. Sxeat, 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ says not, I do not know upon 
what authority. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Parson (7" x. 367).—Was this name ever, 
in popular use, restri to rectors of parishes ? 
Selden says (‘Table-Talk’) it signifies “the in- 
dividual person set apart for the service of such a 
church,” and immediately afterwards uses it as a 
mere nickname, ‘‘ There was never a merry world 
since the Faries left Dancing, and the Parson left 
Conjuring.” In Dr. Shepherd’s ‘John Bon and 
Mast Parson’ (1551) it appears to be used as a 
nickname for any one in priest’s orders ; and in 
Eachard’s ‘Contempt of the Clergy’ (1670), for 
any incumbent or “ hired preacher,” for he says, in 
@ paragraph referring indifferently to these, that 
but for the “uncertain and humorsome contribution 
of the well-pleased parishioners, the Parson and 
his family might be easily starved.” See also 
Skeat’s ‘ Concise Etymological Dictionary.’ 

Cc. C. B. 

There may be two opinions as to the correctness 
of the persona ecclesia derivation, although it is 
adopted by Blackstone. Parson, a word of dignity, 
soon became a word of contempt. Thus, Tyndale, 
in his ‘ Practyse of Prelates’ (1530), writes :— 

“ And little master parson, after the same manner, if 
he come into an house, and the wife be snout-fair, he 
will root himself there by one craft or another,” 

But here as parochial priest is meant, as distinct 
from a monastic. 
; Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Sreruen Lanoron (7 S. x. 268).—‘ N. & Q..,’ 
5" 8. ii, 293, states that the life of this saint 


FRAMEWORK IN A poy S. x. 344).—There 
can be little doubt that the framework mentioned 


by Mr. Parrersow belonged to one of the patent 
coffins that were specially made to resist the attacks 
of the resurrection men. (See ‘Iron Coffins’ in 
*N. & Q.,’ 7S. vi. 388, 516.) In the ‘ Universal 
Songster’ (1825) there appears a song entitled 
* Description of Cast-iron Inventions,’ in the first 
verse of which the following lines occur :— 

As I live in this cast-iron age, 

I mean to say something about it. 

Here’s cast-iron coffins and a 


Cast-iron bridges and boats, &c. 
Vol. i, p, 212, 
J. F. 
Liverpool. 
I should su that the “patent coffins” 


named by Mr. Patrerson were those fastened by 
springs, of which Mr. Frank Buckland says he 
found one at St. Martin’s in the Fields when search- 
ing for John Hunter's coffin in 1859. (See 
‘Curiosities of Natural History,’ iv. 219, 356.) 
The whole account is most interesting. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


The patent iron coffin to which there is reference 

ve occasion to an elaborate judgment by Lord 

towell, as the churchwardens of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, objected to the use of such, as involving 
perpetual appropriation of the soil. In the course 
of this there occurs :— 

“If you wish to protect your deceased relative by 
additional security, which will press upon the con- 
venience of the parish, we do not blame the purpose, 
nor reject the measure ; but it is you, and not the parish, 
who must pay for that purpose...... Patent rights, on 
which it seems these coffins are constructed, must be 
held by the same tenure as all other rights, ‘ ita utere tuo 
ut alienum ne 
He then appointed a table of fees to cover the 
appropriation of soil by their use (Gilbert v. 
Buzzard, 3 Phill. 348). Ep. MarsHatt. 


Surrerr Water (7" S. x. 327).—A “Cordial 
Water” is commended by Mrs. Hannah Woolley 
in the ‘Supplement [1674] to the Queen-like 
Closet,’ which seems to have been somewhat 
similar to that mentioned by Mr. Bovucuizn. 
It had for its basis two quarts of brandy, into 
which various spices, &c., were to be put, and 
allowed to steep. The brandy was then to be 
poured off, and to it were to be added 
“Four ounces of White Sugar-Candy, and so much 
Sirrop of Clove-Gilly flowers as will well colour it, with 
store of Leaf-Gold; give two spoonfuls at a time: It is 
good in case of any Illness or Swouning, to drive out 
any infection and v humors; it is good for 
Wind in the Stomach, and to keep out Cold.” —P. 123. 

J. F. Manseres. 
Liverpool. 


If the contributor who is in want of examples 
will please to refer to his Johnson he will see one 
from no less eminent a writer than Locke :— 


oa¢ 


d 
( 
was written by Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln | 
College. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
— 
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“Surfeit water. Water that cures surfeits. ‘A little 
cold distilled poppywater, which is the true surfeit water, 
with ease and abstinence, often ends distempers in the 


beginning.’—Lock 
Ep. MarsHALL. 


Macavtar’s Styte (7* ix. 8, 73, 171, 237, 
473; x. 117).—In my article at 7" ix. 171, I 
said that, in my opinion, the ‘Lays of Ancient Rome’ 
are true poetry of their kind, although the kind 
is not the highest. Macaulay’s fame will always 
rest a a his noble prose, and although he 
is undoubtedly, so far as he goes, a true poet, still 

try was not his métier, and he may be said, in 

ilton’s phrase, to have written it with his “left 
hand.” Admitting, then, that Macaulay is a poet, 
may I point out a characteristic of his verse which 
I do not remember to have seen mentioned by any 
critic, although doubtless it has been noticed by 
many readers—namely, the skill with which he 
employs proper, especially geographical, names ? 
Indeed, I do not hesitate to say that in this re- 
spect Macaulay’s verse possesses something of the 
“occult power’ which he justly ascribes to Mil- 
ton’s. As examples of what I mean, take, first, 
the following lines from ‘The Battle of the Lake 
Regillus’:— 


Over his gilded armour 
A vest of purple flowed, 
Woven in the land of sunrise 
By Syria’s dark-browed daughters, 
And by the sails of Carthage brought 
Far o’er the southern waters, 
Again (from ‘ The Prophecy of Capys’) :— 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades ; 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades, 


Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice ; 
bey through the sand of morning-land 


. he camel bears the spice. 
Agsin:— 
Arabia shall not steep thy locks, 
Nor Sidon tinge thy gown. 
Once more :— 


The belts set thick with s 
That shone on Indian 

Each and all of these passages, as Macaulay 
says, in speaking of Milton’s wonderful skill, or 
rather genius, in the use of proper names, “ are 
words of enchantment. No sooner are they pro- 
nounced than the past is present and the distant 
near.” It is impossible to prove this, it must be 
felt ; but I am sure I feel it, for one. 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Usrastenine A Door ar Dearta (7" §. x. 66, 
169, 318).—As a proof that strange and unaccount- 
able knocks have been heard at the doors of per- 
sons having an interest in the death of another, 
may I be allowed to recite an adventure which 


happened to myself? Once, when quite a boy, I 
was left alone in the house, and had made myself 
very comfortable in front of the fire with a book 
in which I was much interested, when suddenly 
I was aroused by an unusually heavy knocking at 
the street door. Thinking it was some impatient 
caller, I went to the door at once, but, to my sur- 
prise, saw no one there, nor was there any one in the 
street, for it was a clear moonlight night, and I 
could see the whole length of it. I returned to 
my seat by the fire, thinking I must have been 
mistaken ; but had scarcely picked up my book 
again, when rat-tat-tat went the knocker, even 
more fiercely than before. This time I hurried to 
the door, thinking it might have been done by 
some boys, and that I should catch them in their 
lark ; but all was a blank, as before. I went in- 
doors again; but hardly a minute had elapsed 
before I was once more summoned to the door in 
the same imperious manner as before. I obeyed 
the summons, and this time went into the street 
and looked into the doorways of the adjoining 
houses, and behind the hedges, but could find 
nothing. I then once more went into the house, 
feeling that there was something just a little 
uncanny about this mysterious visitor of mine. I 
heard no more of it. But mark the sequel. The 
next morning my parents were informed of the 
death of a very intimate friend, which had taken 
place the previous evening, exactly at the time 
when the knocks came to my door. I told no one 
of what I had heard, but I thought the more at the 
time; but had forgotten it until W. B.’s note 
brought it to my mind in. The belief that 
Death makes his presence known by knocking at 
the door of the relatives and friends of those he is 
about to smite is a deal prevalent in Notting- 
hamshire and Lincolnshire. J. W. ALLISON. 

Stratford, 

Importance would seem to be attached at the 
present time to an open window at deatb, as well 
as toan open door. The following lines close an 
‘In Memoriam’ notice of a child in the People’s 
Journal, a Dundee newspaper, of Nov. 8:— 

The window was open, 

The curtain was drawn, 

An angel flew in, 

And our darling was gone. 
The death occurred Nov. 1, 1887, at Providence, 
R.L, America, to which the parents had emigrated 
from Fifeshire. Tuomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


The etymology of Japanese mat-suri would have 
rendered unnecessary a comparison with Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and Sanskrit. 


R. Cuarnoce. 
International Club. 


Taomas Hotcrort §. x. 327, 392).—Mr. 
Hipwstt, I am afraid, is not well acquainted with 
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his ‘ Holcroft’s Memoirs,’ or he would have known 
that Holcroft was married four times. His first 
—- was in 1765 (p. 66). The hy of the 
second marriage appears to be doubtful (p. 85) ; 
but bis second wife, whose maiden mi at 
Matilda Tipler, did not die until after the birth of 
her daughter Sophy in 1775. The date of his 
third marriage is also doubtful (p. 102). His 
fourth marriage (with Louisa Mercier) took place 
in March, 1799 (pp. 189, 255). The reference to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine which Mr. Hipwewr 
makes does not bear out his statement that Hol- 
croft was “married secondly in August, 1800.” 
I should add that my references are to the edition 
of Holcroft’s ‘ Memoirs’ published in 1852. 
G. F. R. B. 


“No Penny, xo Parernoster” 8. x. 308). 
-—This proverbial expression is used in John Hey- 
wood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 1546 :— 

Hee may be in my Pater noster in deede, 

But be sure, he shall never come into my Creede. 

Ave Maria (quoth he), how much motion 

Here is to prayers, with how little devotion. 

Bat some men say, no peny, no Pater noster. 


In T. Nash’s address “to the Gentlemen 
Students of both Universities,” which is prefixed 
to Robert Greene’s ‘Menaphon,’ 1589, at p. 12 
(Arber’s reprint, 1880), the following explanation is 
given :— 

“And heere could I enter into a fielde of in- 
uective, against our abiect abbreuiation of Artes, were it 
not growen to a newe fashion amongst our Nation, to 
vaunt the pride of contraction in euerie manuarie action: 
in so much that the Pater noster, which was woont to 
fill a sheete of paper, is written in the compasse of a 


jie: whereupon one merelie affirmed, that 
me merelie prouerb | 985 


pennie, no pater noster,” 
F. OC. Birxseck Terry. 


Hazlitt has this note on the proverb :— 
“Nash's epistle before Greene’s ‘Menaphon,’ 1589. 
See Hazlitt’s ‘Book of Prefaces,’ 1874, p. 90; Burton’s 
* Anatomy,’ 1621. Randolph, in his ‘ Hey for Honesty,’ 
1651, p.,5s has it : ‘ No penny no Paternoster, quoth the 
Pope.’ ”—‘ English Proverbs,’ p. 308, 1882. 
Ep, MarsHatt. 


Periveria S. x. 327).— Petiveria alliacea is 
still known as such, and as it is not a British plant 
it naturally would not be mentioned in an English 
flora. The genus is a monotypic one (‘ Genera 
Plantarum,’ iii. 82), and was named by Linnzus 
in honour of J. Petiver, F.R.S., a well-known 
seventeenth-century naturalist, concerning whom 
Mr. Warp will find many interesting particulars 
in Pulteney’s ‘Sketches of Botany in England’ 
and in ‘ Extracts from the Literary and Scientific 
Correspondence’ of Richard Richardson. The 
plant itself was introduced into this country from 
the West Indies in 1759 (see C. J. Trew’s ‘Plantz 
Select ab Ehret Pictw,’ 33 and 67, and Loddige’s 
* Botanical Cabinet,’ 148). It is occasionally seen 


in English hothouses, but is curious rather than 

beautiful, as indeed are most of the plants which 

belong to Phytolaccacez. W. Roxerts, 
63, Lane, W.C, 


Ruymes to “Iprcacuanna”: RIDDLE 
“Cargs, (7" S. x. 387).—I have heard, 
to the best of my recollection, the following version 
of the last two verses of the lines you quote :— 

“Don't ye cry my dear July, 
Don’t let sickness grieve you ; 
You 'll be better by-and-by ; 
Nature will relieve you.” 
What I predicted came to pass 
With neither equills nor henbane, 
For with one cough the lovely lass, 
Relieved her mucous membrane. 


Caster et AUDAX. 


The first two verses of this pretty little ballad 
are printed in the ‘Arundines Cami,’ p. 50, first 
edition, with a translation into Latin elegiacs by 
Bishop Butler, of Lichfield. They are subscribed 
“Old Play,” words used, of course, as Scott used 
them. I have always thought, but know not why 
that they are by Cowper. The last two verses as 
editorially given I have never seen; but I know 
another ending, once added by a mischievous 
young gentleman, which is not quite so elegant:— 

“ That box, why did you give it me? 

You should have kept me from it.”...... 
She rushed away behind a tree— 

And there my love did vomit, 


C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


For the riddle on “‘ Cares, caress,” see 6" S, i. 
4 Frepx. Rowe. 


Appison’s Wire (7 S. x. 367).—Though the 
date is too early to be of use in answering the 
query asked, your correspondent may be interested 
to know that the baptismal register of St. James’s 
Churcb, Piccadilly, contains the following entry :— 

“1698. Feb, 6, Edward Henry Rich, of Edward 
Earle, and Charlotte, Countess of Warwick and Hol- 
land, born 20th,” 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Addison married Aug. 2, 1716, Charlotte, widow 
of Edward Rich, Earl of Warwick, and daughter 
of Sir Thomas Myddelton, of Chirk, by whom he 
had an only daughter, who died at Bitton, in War- 
wickshire, at a very advanced age, in 1797 (see 
Gent. Mag., vol. Ixvii.). Spence says he knew 
Lady Warwick by becoming tator to her son, and 
had solicited her bya very long and anxious court- 
Constance 

wallowfield Park, Reading. 


There seems no reason for supposing that, dis- 
agreeable though she was, Addison’s wife was & 
divorcée. Johnson calls her ‘‘the Countess 
Dowager”; and Cunningham adds, “ Charlotte 
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Middleton, daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton,” 
&c. She died in 1731, leaving one daughter 
Addison, the afflicted Charlotte Addison, who 
1797, at the age of eighty. But the Annual 
Register states that her mother was “ Sarab, Coun- 
tess-dowager of Warwick, daughter of Thomas 
Dashwood, Esq., alderman of London” (xxxix. 12). 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


I think Charlotte Middleton was the wife who 
became Lord Warwick’s widow, for ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ vol. i, s.v., p. 51, says, “In 
August, 1716, he married Charlotte, Countess of 
Warwick.” Dr. Johnson, in his ‘ Lives of the 
English Poets: Addison,’ says only, “This year 
(1716) he married the Countess-dowager of War- 
wick, whom he had solicited by a very long and 
anxious courtship.” DNaRGEL. 


§, x. 307, 378).— 
May not the frequency of the name be accounted 
for in this way? Meat cooked in haste is often 
fried; and probably in each of these alleys there 
was one shop at least, if not more, where the hungry 
traveller could get food ; and the names of these 
alleys would be useful to the stranger. Then, 
again, in Catholic times fried fish and eggs would 
often be in demand, and there are still many shops 
where the former, sold either hot or cold, is a 
speciality. Pie-crust Corner and Pudding Lane 
may have had a similar origin. 

Mary W. Gate. 

Weymouth. 


Harpxam, Topacconist S. x. 347).—John 
Hardham, tobacconist, has been frequently dis- 
cussed in these columns, and anything like a com- 
plete account would be too lengthy for‘ N.&Q.’ He 
was born in Chichester in 1712, being bred to the 
trade of a lapidary, but found his way to London, 
and sought confidential or domestic employment 
among the nobility. Viscount Townshend, some- 
time Lord Lieutenant, entertained a great regard 
for him, and probably assisted him to etart as a 
tobacconist. His fondness for theatricals led to his 
acquaintance with Garrick, who, by the introduc- 
tion of his name and snuff upon the stage, in the 
character of Abel Drugger in the ‘Alchymist,’ is 
said to have lain the foundation of his fortune. 
He tried his hand as a dramatic author, writing a 
comedy called ‘The Fortune-Tellers’; whether it 
was ever acted I cannot say. It is wearisome to 
read, although it throws some small light upon 
the manners of the day. In 1765 we find him in 
the capacity of one of the numberers of Drury 
Lane Theatre, at a salary of fifteen shillings a week. 
This must have been out of pure love for the 
theatre and things theatrical, since at that time 
his commercial success was assured. The office of 
numberer consisted in counting the ‘‘ house,” from 


a hole in the ceiling, as a check upon the money- 
takers ; and Garrick, it is said, asserted that Hard- 
ham became so expert that with a mere glance he 
would estimate the receipts to a nicety. 

His wife’s name was Ludgater ; but she prede- 

ceased him, and they do not appear to have had 
any issue. Hardham died Sept. 29, 1772, bein, 
buried at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. By his wi 
dated February in that year, he left a life interest 
in the bulk of his property to Mary Binmore, the 
wife of W. D. Binmore, for her attentive care of 
his household since the death of his wife. This, 
after the death of Mre. Binmore, was bequeathed 
to the city of Chichester, constituting the Guardians 
of the Poor of the said city the trustees of his 
bequest, “ to ease,” he writes (for the will is in his 
own handwriting), 
“the inhabitants of Chichester in their poor’s-rate for 
ever, and that part of Pancrass that belongs to the said 
city. And I give the interest only (mark me the interest 
only), for the principal is to remain in the said fund for 
ever,” 


At the end of his will he adds :— 

“T have thought it best to leave it as I have done, for 
now it will be a benefit to the city for ever.” 

I believe I am correct in stating the words “ re- 
main in the said fund for ever” caused some trifling 
trouble when the Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
verted the Three per Cent. stock. The money, how- 
ever, doubtless rests in “ Goschens” at the pre- 
sent time. This splendid legacy fell in about 
1810, when the principal sum amounted to 
22,2821. 15s. 9d., producing 5867. At the present 
time the interest has risen to nearly 700l. 

From Mr. J. Frevpen’s remarks I gather there 
is some difference existing at present as to the 
limitations of this bequest. The true construction 
of the will has already before excited litigation 
upon exactly the same basis; my notes do not 
enable me to say how it was decided. But I am 
able, fortunately, to give the opinion of two emi- 
nent barristers at that time, namely, Mr. Bear- 
croft and Sir James Mansfield, and no doubt the 
city archives will furnish the settlement :— 

“Mr, Bearcroft said that the testator confines his 
meaning to the city within the walls, except where 
he declares his intention to go beyond them ; and having 
done eo to St. Pancras only, he could not mean to do so 
to any other district. 

“Sir James Mansfield: Parts of parishes without 
the walls, though within the liberties, and the Close, 
though within the walls, are not entitled to the 
benefit of the legacy. For example, supposing the 
whole rate of St. Peter’s to be 20/., and the inbabitants 
within and without the walls to be liable equally to pay 
it, that is, each 10/., the share of the dividends within to 
be 5/.; then upon them 5/. only will be raised by a rate, 
and 102, will be raised upon those without the walls,” 


These are only counsels’ opinions ; the legal de- 
cision, doubtless given soon after, should avoid 
any expensive litigation now. If Mr. Firitpen 
wants any further particulars respecting John 
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Hardham, I shall be happy to give or refer him to 
them if he will address me directly. 
Joun J. Srocxey. 
8, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


In addition to the life of this worthy citizen, by 
your esteemed correspondent Mr. C. A. Warp, 
given in the City Press of September 21, 1887, 

e isa poem on the ‘ Praise of Snuff-Taking’ 
in the European Magazine for 1807, which con- 
cludes with the following lines :— 

Hither ye Graces! listen to my call 

Fish-wives from a and Leadenhall), 

ere quickly haste, and all your boxes bring, 

And let me dip my grvedy fingers in. 

This a treat is, this is my nose’s heaven ; 

This far exceeds old Hardbam's 37. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 

An account of John Hardham (died Sept., 1772) 
will be found in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxiv. p. 332. 

Daniex Hipwe 

Avrtnors or Booxs Wanrep (7" 8. x. 309). 
—Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary’ supplies the 
information that ‘Alton Park’ was written by 


Mary Winters, and a list of the works of William | * 


Stewart Rose will be found in Lowndes’s ‘Manual’ 
under the author’s name and that of Giamb. Casti, 
&e. J. F. Manseres. 

Liverpool. 

William Stewart Rose, Esq., is mentioned by 
Upeott and Shoberl, in their ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors,’ as having written :— 

The Naval History of the late War, 8vo. 1802. 

Amadis de Gaul: a Poem from the French. 8vo. 1803, 

Parthenopex de Blois: a Romance in Four Cantos. 
From the French of M. Le Grand. 4to, 1808, 
am” of St. Louis and King Edward the Martyr. 
Other works of his are enumerated in Bohn’s 
Lowndes, 2129, the most important being his 
translation of Ariosto, 8 vols., small Svo., 1823, 
and his ‘ Letters from the North of Italy,’ 2 vols., 
8vo., 1819. 

I have Mr. Rose’s own copies of all the above 
poems, interleaved and filled with corrections and 
notes, as if intended for a new edition. 

‘The Court and Parliament of Beasts’ is from 
the Italian of Giamb. Casti. W. E. Bucxuey. 


* The Court and Parliament of Beasts, by Wil- 
liam Stewart Rose, 12mo., London, 1819.—Surely 
the name of W. S. Rose, Sir Walter Scott’s corre- 
spondent and friend, and to whom he dedicates a 
canto of at least one of his poems, cannot be 
= unknown! His biography will surely be 

d in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sraatrorp atre Bows §. x. 300).—In 
“ Notices to Correspondents” at the above refer- 


ence the Editor identifies this with “the place now 
known as Stratford, London, E.” Is not this an 
error? In my road-book of 1755 it stands for what 
is now known as Bow, on the Middlesex side of the 
Lea, while what is now called Stratford, on the 
Essex side beyond, is called Stratford-Long-Thorn, 
Also in a ‘Map of the Environs of London,’ 1786, 
I find Stratford le Bow marked as in Middlesex, 
and Stratford just beyond in Essex. 


W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Witron Castitz, Herts (7" S. x. 388).—This 
ae ivy-clad ruin is near Ross, Hereford- 
ire. 
“It was purposely burnt down by the Royalists, Sir 
Barnabas Scudamore and Sir Henry Lingen, in the Civil 
Wars, to punish its then owner, Sir John Brydges, for 
hesitating between the opposing factions. It cured him 
of neutrality, for he ‘continued their enemy to his dying 
day,’”"—Murray’s ‘ Herefordshire,’ 1884. 
In a foot-note the student of castle architecture is 
referred to ‘‘a recently published work on the 
‘Castles and Mansions of Herefordshire.’” Possibly 
that may give an account of its sieges and destrae 
ion. H. G. Grirrinnoors, 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Dr. Liorp (7™ §. x. 389).—Is not 
this the son of Bishop Lloyd, of Worcester, who 
died in 1717? The son was rector of Fladbury, 
in Worcestershire, and was complained of by the 
House of Commons for his activity in a coun 
election in 1702. See Chalmers’s ‘ Biographi 
Dictionary.” Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings. 

William , D.D., was successively Bi 
of St. Asaph, Lichfield, and Worcester, and di 
1717, aged ninety-one, Another William 
was prebendary of Worcester, and died 1718. He 
was no doubt the bishop’s son, and is most likely 
the person wanted. ©. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Curagoa or Cvragao x. 207, 376).—I 
am obliged for the notes which my questions have 
called forth, but I submit that they fail to answer 
them. Neither of your contributors has given the 
Spanish name of the island from which it may be 
reasonably supposed our own and the Dutch are 
derived. As a matter of fact Dampier (ed. of 1699) 
has four ways of spelling the word : Querisao (most 
commonly), Curasao, Corrisao (‘ Discourse of the 
Trade Winds,’ pp. 40, 101), and Curasao (general 
index) ; but Dampier, intrepid seaman and 
observer as he was, is no authority on orthography, 
and one cannot accept Keith Johnston’s Curagso 
without some cause being shown. ANPIEL. 


Laxton Famity (7™ S. x. 367).—This query 
reminds me that in the ‘ Early History of the 


Merchant Taylors’ Company,’ by ©. M. Clode, 


ve 
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one of the former masters, there is an evident error 
as to this name, for on p. 102 mention is made of 
Sir Thomas Laxton as having been Lord Mayor 
jn 1544 ; and on p. 149 Lady Laxton, the widow 
of Sir John Laxton, the founder of Rundle 
Grammar School, and who had been ‘‘ Mayor in 
1544,” was chief mourner at the funeral of Lady 
White, wife of Sir Thomas White, Master of the 
Merchant Taylors, and formerly Lord Mayor of 
London. B. Frorence Scaruert. 


Sir Wittiam Water (7" §. ix. 508; x. 137, 
195).—In common, apparently, with other corre- 
spondents, I misunderstood Mr. Pinx’s query, and 
thinking that he referred to the Parliamentary 
general, I sent you a full contribution, giving a 
brief history of this celebrated man’s life. 

The Sir William Waller whose identity Mr. 
Pink seeks to establish was doubtless the son of 
the celebrated Parliamentary general by his second 
wife, the Lady Anne Finch, second daughter of 
Sir Thomas Finch, first Earl of Winchilsea. This 
Sir William Waller, Knt., resided for some time in 
Winchester Castle, but appears to have, in or about 
the year 1678, conveyed the celebrated hall to 
trustees for the use of the county and to have sold 
the remainder of the site to the Corporation of 
Winchester. He was an active magistrate for the 
county of Middlesex and a strenuous approver of 
the measures of King Charles II.’s government. 
He married Catherine, eldest daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Stradling, third baronet, of St. Donat’s 
Castle (by his wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Hugh Perry, an alderman of London), and had by 
her an only child, Katherine Waller, who married 
her cousin Richard Courtenay, fourth son of Sir 
William Courtenay, of Powderham Castle, by his 
wife, Margaret Waller, only child of Sir William 
Waller, the Parliamentary general, by his first 
wife, Jane Reynell. 

This Richard Courtenay was M.P. for Honiton 
in the Convention Parliament which settled the 
crown on King William and Queen Mary, and 
was a captain of Marines in Lord Berkeley’s regi- 
ment. Katherine Waller was his second wife, and 
by her be had a daughter Anne, who married Jobn 
Gilbert, Esq., of Compton Castle, and died in 1775, 
having had, with other issue, a second son, Pomeroy 
Gilbert, Esq., great-grandfather of the present 
Walter Raleigh Gilbert, Esq., of the Priory, Bod- 
min, Cornwall. 

_ Sir William Waller, of Winchester Castle, died 
in November, 1700. See Waller pedigree, Berry’s 
‘Backs’; Burke's ‘ Ext. Bar.’; Woodward’s ‘Hants,’ 
vol. i. p. 301; Brydge’s Collins, vol. iii. p. 383; 
Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1886, p. 728. 

W. H. Noste. 


Waltham Abbey, 


Burke's * Extinct Baronetage ’ mentions that Sir 
William Waller, Knt., married Catherine, daughter 


of Sir Edward Stradling, third baronet, of St. 
Donat’s Castle; but I have a note (probably taken 
from Collins’s ‘ Baronetage,’ i. 29) that his name 
was Walter, not Waller. Siema. 


Lane (7™ S. x. 107).—Several of the marriages 
of this family may be found in Collins’s ‘Peerage’: 
see its indexes. Their chief seat in Northampton- 
shire was at Orlingbury. In Mr. Hatv’s question 
should not 1750 be 1570? J. 8. 


“Uncre Remus” (7 x. 61, 201, 263, 301, 
363).—Mr. Leaton-Bienxinsorp thinks that the 
absurdity of making the rabbit outwit the fox is 
so glaring that there must be some mistake. I 
should like to see this point discussed, Some time 
ago, investigating the meaning of the words “Go 
and tell that fox,” referring to Herod, in St. Luke 
xiii. 32, I came to the conclusion (1) that there is 
no indication in the Bible that the Jews looked 
on the fox as a peculiarly cunning animal, (2) that 
this notion of the special cunning of the fox was 
only to be found in the folk-lore of some races, 
and (3) that there is no real foundation for it in 
fact. There are plenty of stories of the cunning of 
the fox, some of them very old, but I doubt if it 
can be proved. My own observation would lead 
me to say that the rabbit shows just as much 
wariness in taking care of his skin. 

I lately came across some book of South 
American folk-lore in which the palm for cunning 
was given to the rabbit, not to the fox. I forget the 
name of it. Joun A. Cross. 


William Carleton’s story of ‘The Three Wishes’ 
is the most complete version I know of the legend 
of the “Blacksmith who thrice outwitted the 
Devil” ; and it explains how the smith became a 
Jack o’ Lantern. It is to this effect:— 

Billy Dawson, ‘‘ the best hand at doing nothing 
in all Europe,” obtained from St. Moroky, in 
return for some small kindness, the fulfilment of 
any three wishes he might choose. He chose (1) 
that whoever began to use his sledge might not 
be able to stop hammering until he released him ; 
(2) that whoever sat down in his armchair might 
never rise out of it without his consent ; (3) that 
whatever money got into his purse nobody should 
be able to take out but himself. By means of 
these wishes (or, rather, of the powers they con- 
ferred upon him) Billy succeeded for some years in 
fleecing his neighbours out of a handsome income ; 
but by-and-by he became such a terror to all 
around that none would deal with or even approach 
him. His ill-gotten gains were all spent, his 
trade was gone, and poverty and wretchedness of 
every kind stared him in the face. In the mood 
of reckless craving begotten of this condition he 
one day : ** Nick, you sinner, if you 
have a mind to, stand out here ; show your best 
leg—here’s your man.” The devil, of course, 
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at call, and after some fencing on both 
es a bargain was strack, by virtue of which 
Billy received a heavy sum of the needful and 
after seven years was to hand himself over to his 
rehaser, body and breeches. The seven years 
it by, and Nick reappears to claim his bond ; but 
Billy beguiles him into taking a turn at the sledge 
while he makes ready, and so obtains an extension 
of time and another loan. Again the term runs 
out, and again the devil is cheated—this time by 
means of the armchair; but the smith does not 
get his bill renewed until he has with a pair of red- 
it tongs pulled the devil’s nose to such a length 
that it protrudes through the chimney and forms 
“a weather cock” for the house, arned by 
these failures the Old Gentleman determines when 
his next visit falls due to be more wary. Knowing 
Billy’s impecuniosity, he transforms himself into a 
guinea, and creeps into his purse, thinking so to 
get a sure hold of him. On the contrary, however, 
thanks to the third ‘‘ wish,” this is to put himself 
absolutely into the power of the wily smith, who 
now not only obtains another heap of money 
(having first hammered the devil into acquiescence 
on the anvil), but gets clear of his own engage- 
ment. In spite of all his tricks, however, the in- 
ious Mr. Dawson has at last to bid adieu to 
is world, and goes to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
At first he tries heaven, counting more on the 
favour of St. Moroky than upon his own merits. 
The saint, who has marked his bad use of his 
former opportunities, will have none of him, and 
he journeys thence to the abode of his other old 
acquaintance, who still more emphatically refuses 
him an entrance, knowing him too well. “Ha! 
you old dog,” says Billy, thrusting his nose through 
the bars of the gate, “ you ’re afraid of me at last, 
eh?” For answer Satan seizes him by the nose, 
and gives that organ a wrench that reminds the 
smith of the red-hot tongs with which he had 
himself formerly tweaked the nose of Nicholas. 
Thanks to this parting grip acting upon the in- 
flammable materials Billy's potations had stored up 
in his nose, that organ took fire, and never more 
went out; and as Billy himself continued to hover 
between heaven and the pit, wandering ever with- 
out stop or stay in search of cool vapours, he has 
been christened Will o’ the Wisp, and under this 
name still misleads the unwary and tipey rity 
. ©. B. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wanrep S. x. 


See the pale martyr in his shirt of fire. 
The original is doubtless to be found in Juvenal’s 
‘ Satires ’:— 
Qua stantes ardent qui fixo guttere fumant. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
The original ise— 


Like a pale martyr, &c, 
The author is Alexander Smith, a Scotch poet, and the 


line is in his ‘ Life Drama,’ ec. ii. He was born at Kil. 
marnock, Ayrshire, 1830, died 1867. Frepx, Rote 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Alumni Oronienses : the Members of the University of 
Oxford, 1500-1714; being the Matriculation 
of the University. Arranged by Joseph Foster. Vol. I, 
Karly Series. (Parker & Co.) 

Index Eeclesiasticus; or, Alphabetical Lists A... 
Ecclesiastical Dignitaries in and Wala 
since the Reformation. Edited by 
(Same publishers.) 

Wira _unfeigned delight we witness the resumption by 

Mr. Foster of his publication of the matriculation 

register of the University of Oxford. On the appear. 

ance of the four volumes constituting the first instalment 
of his task—viz., the registers from 1715 to 1886 —we drew 
attention to the shameful neglect with which a work of 
national importance had been treated, It is pleasant to 
find that some improvement has been effected, and that 
the subscription list for Jibraries and clubs, the meagre- 
ness of which elicited our protest, has now been raised 
to 104. The labour and expense Mr. Foster has incurred 
have, he confesses, been indefensible on commercial 
principles. His task has been undertaken with the zeal 
of an enthusiast, and the warm and admiring homage of 
men engaged in kindred pursuits can be his only reward, 
lt is difficult to convey to the reader who has not seens 
volume the magnitude and importance of the task now 
shortly to be completed. The first volume of the new 
series gives all the entries under the letters A-D. It 
occupies 440 double-columned pages, and may be cal- 
culated roughly to give 18,000 entries. These are, as 
may be assumed, alphabetical in arrangement, and are 

panied by annotati such as, from the general 

direction of his labours, the editor alone is able to b 

In the case of a man of note, such as Joseph Addison, 

the references to the ‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’ to Hearne, 

Bloxam, and Foster’s ‘Collectanea Genealogica’ could 

easily have been supplied. Under less important heads, 

however, the special information obtained in the com- 
pilation of the ‘ Index Ecclesiasticus,’ ‘ Men at the Bar,’ 

‘Gray's Inn Admissions,’ and other of Mr. Foster's 

works, is immediately apparent, We have sounded Mr. 

Foster's praises loudly, and there are few 

genealogical, biographical, or historical labours who 

not approve us for so doing. The work is a slavery, 
and it is only men such as Col, Chester and Mr, 

Foster who will carry it through. It is, of course, 

financially a failure; it is all but uncheered during its 

worm and all but unrecognized on its appearance. 
hy this should be so we fail to understand. It is 
against precedent and custom; but why, when a man, 
with exemplary labour and at heavy expense of fortune 
and life, has done thoroughly work that the university bas 
dealt with perfunctorily, should not the university iteelf 
give him at least the inexpensive reward of an honorary 
degree? In saying this we may offend some prejudices, 
and may even be displeasing Mr. Foster, who may we 
rest content with the high recognition he obtains within 

a limited circle. Mean time the editors of the ‘ Dictionary 

of National Biography’ may pray for the completion of 

a work that will simplify the labours of their contributors. 

Within the present work, and easily accessible, are 

facts that a lifetime of toi! on the part of the individual 

student could scarcely acquire. 
Mr. Foster’s ‘Index Ecclesiasticus’ is of no les 


Joseph Foster, 
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now 


d Mr. 
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utility. It deals wholly with institutions to benefices, and 
will contain 150,000 hitherto unpublished entries from 
the bishops” certificates of institutions to livings and 
other sources. The period now covered is that from 
1800 to 1840. Undertakings so stupendous carried on at 
the same time almost take away the breath. The present 
instalment forms, as Mr, Foster says, an invaluable 
supplement to the ublished ‘ Clore? ’ which onl 
cover the years cabsequent to 1841. The entire wo: 
will go far beyond Le Neve, and form practically 
clergy list from the Reformation. One or two corrections 
we are able from personal knowledge to furnish Mr. 
Foster. “ Urquhart, John, P.C., Allerton, Yorks,” should 
be Chapel Allerton, Yorks, The use in the registry of 
the word Chapel has — led the copier astray. Should 
not Newlove, Robert, of Thorner, be Newlove, Richard? 
He was, at least, generally spoken of—if not ad 

as“ Dick.” The books are well and legibly printed, and 
are, with their handsome Roxburghe bindings and gilt 
tops, an ornament to a library. 


The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire, By W. Chambers 
Lefroy, F.S.A. (Seeley & Co.) 
Wrrurs eight years of its first appearance Mr. Lefroy’s 
companionable and erudite work on the Yorkshire abbeys 
has passed into a second edition. With its archzological 
information, its pleasant vein of description, and its 
evidences of wide and cultivated sympathy, it makes 
direct appeal to the explorer of these noble piles. Of 
most of the houses with which it deals it gives excellent 
designs, taken from many points. In the case of Kirk- 
stall Abbey no fewer than seven illustrations are given. 
While fitted in get up and in all sees for the library 
shelves, it ie not too large to be slipped into the coat 
ket. A pleasanter companion for a walk up Wensley- 
tale, a pilgrimage to Fountains, or a ramble through the 
haunted woods of Bolton may scarcely be desired. Con- 
cerning the origin of the great Cistercian houses, the 
influences which directed their shape, and the conditions 
which surrounded their erection, Mr, Lefroy has much 
of interest to say. It is curious to think of a handful of 
fervent monks, few of them more skilled than village 
artificers, erecting buildings which are the despair of 
modern architects, Beginning in York with the ruins of 
St. Mary’s, our author passes to Rievaulx and Byland, 
thence to Studley Royal and Fountains, and thence again 
to Kirkstall, Roche, Jervaulx, the Carthusian priory 
of Mount Grace, St. Agatha’s Abbey, and the Tower 
of the Grey Friars, Richmond, dear to painters. Guis- 
borough, Kirkham, and Bolton priories, with one or two 
other spots of less note, are depicted, and the work ends at 
Whitby Abbey. All that is known concerning the his- 
tory is in every case given, the manner being especially 
admirable in which the reader is instructed in the fact 
that the history of the works of monasticism is not to be 
relegated to the regions of coslocheioaye but is “ inter- 
woven with the fibre of our national life.” One attrac- 
tion on which Mr. Lefroy insists bas already disappeared. 
He praises the Duke of Devonshire for resisting the 
temptation to enrich himself by letting railways invade 
the solitude of Bolton. The duke is not powerful enough, 
even in Wharfedale, to resist the encroachment of the 
railway, and the same line that has converted Ilkle 


historical literature. His ‘Life of Charles Edward 
Stuart’ (Charles III., as the Jacobites called him to 
the day of his death) is the best account we have of 
& man who, if not great in himself, was surrounded by 
the glamour of many centuries. volume before us 
is made up of short essays on various subjects, all of 
which must have interest for those whose minds are not 
wholly buried in the present. The paper on ‘Early 
Parliamentary Procedure’ is an important one. There 
are many who talk as if they imagined that from the 
days of Simon de Montfort down to the great Reform 
Bill the House of Commons had been just the same 
thing—that it has been in no way subject to the laws of 
growth and decay. Like the lady who told her little 
nephew, whom she was instructing in thin ing 
to theology, that the religious body to which she be- 
longed was identical not only in faith, but in manners 
and ritual, with that which flourished in the days of the 
oo 80, too, many believe that our medizval and 

dor parliaments managed their business as we do now. 
Mr, Ewald will, if read carefully, bring such people to 
a better mind, 

The paper on the diary of Narcissus Lutterell draws 
attention to a book which has far fewer readers than it 
ought to have. Lutterell was a superior man to Pepys, 
but his diary, though more useful to the historian, 
is far less amusing. Mr. Ewald has gone over it, and 
picked out here and there a good story. It appears 
that in 1683 a building was erected in Red Lion Fields 
for the purpose of bull-fighting after the Spanish man- 
ner, but that on account of the Rye House Plot the 
sport was put a stop to by the special order of the king. 
Our readers who are interested in heraldry may like to 
know that in 1700 the Duke of Norfolk, as 1 Mar- 
shall, held a court of chivalry, where several persons 
were tried “‘ for taking coats of arms that did not belong 
to them.” The last paper in the volume relates to 
Nihilism. It is too short, but is otherwise most excel- 
lent. It is not profitable for any of us to denounce a 
thing, however evil it may be, which we do not under- 
stand. Mr. Ewald explains some of the reasons which 
have led to this violent antagonism to all authority, 
which has had its rise in the despotic East. 

Le Livre Moderne for this month contains, under the 
heading ‘ Nouvelles Notes Anglaises sur les Editeurs de 
Note,’ an article by M. Gausseron dealing at some length 
with the recent publications of Mr. David Nutt. A 
deeply interesting account of Alfred Delvau is accom- 
panied by an excellent unedited portrait. Bad news for 
those who have preserved Ze Livre is supplied in the 
intelligence that, through the fault of an index-maker, 
who is duly gibbeted, the promised index to its twenty 
volumes will not be supplied. 


Mr. H. L. Torrennam writes:— Perhaps you have 
not heard of the death of one of your earliest contri- 
butors, my very great and lamented friend, the Rev. 
Beaver H. Blacker. This sad event took place at his 
residence, 26, Meridian Place, Clifton, Bristol, quite sud- 
denly. Of his various literary works I shall not speak, 
for you have noticed them with approbation. He pos- 
sessed the gift of collecting and arranging in order a 
vast t of local information and anecdote of the 


into a quasi-fashionable watering place now deposits 
Leeds and Bradford artisans in thousands at the gates 
of Bolton. For trustworthiness and general attractive- 
ness this book is to be warmly commended. 


Paper and Parchment: Historical Sketches. By Alex, 
harles Ewald. (Ward & Downey.) 

Mz. Ewatp is well known to many readers who would 

never take up a chronicle or a medieval charter-book 

for serious study. His vocation has been to popularize 


most valuable description, witness his ‘Brief Sketches 
of Booterstown and Donnybrook’ and his Glou- 
cestershire Notes and Queries. He was, too, a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ a 
most painstaking writer, who thought no trouble too 
much to ensure accuracy in every statement so far as 
lay in his power. He was for nearly twenty years in- 


cumbent of Booterstown, near Dublin, and on his 
resignation he retired to Cheltenham (where he lost 
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his second wife, having TY of years genrtenlp lost 
two sons; a third son died in Upper Burmah in 1887), 
thence he removed to Stroud, and finally to Clifton. 
His loss will be dnply Se felt by his surviving children and 
his numerous et) ay friends. Although a 
constant reader of ‘ N. & Q.,” he had but seldom of late 

sent you articles under the signature of ‘ Abhba,’ 
bat 1 suppose this to a ~_ extent was owing to his 


other literary engagements 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
or reply be written on a se ip of paper, the 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Cetzr et Avpax (“Hocus Pocus”).—See 2™ 8. vi. 
179, 217, 259, 280. 

Mrs. Iyzacx.—General Plantagenet Harrison died 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court. Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return on 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To » Bucouters, Solicitors, &c. 

Oatalogued 
address, Bockmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


M4 USCRIPTS. — In preparation, a CATA- 
LOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
MANUSORIPTS. Mary, Queen of Scote—James VI., VIL, VIIL— 
Charles L., [J.—Oliver Cromwell—Prince Charles Edward Stuart— 
Jacobite Familiee—John Knox—The Covenanters—Robert Burns— 
Sir Walter Scott—Lord Byron, &. These Collections were chiefly 
formed by the Families of Dalziel, Cormick, and Dobie, of Dumfries, 
Kilmarnock, Glasgow, and from Deucbar's Collection. 

Applicants’ Names for copies received. 

JAMES STILLIE, 19, GBORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CURIOUS and RARE 


BOOKS.—E. MENKEN'S CATALUGUE for November, now 
ready, post free on application. The Gray's Inn Book Store, 41, Gray's 
Inp-road, London, W.C. 


(\ATALOGUES now ready.—No. 25, Choice and 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 70, post free six stamps. 
NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W 


[MPORTANT CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 


torieal Documents, MS8., Autographs, 
Collections, &e., from ‘the Library of the late T. C 


Geneal ON SALE by J. W. JARVIS & SON, 
Willtom ta Cross, London, W.C. 


ANTED to PURCH 


addres 30, Cornhill 


ANTED, a COPY of the PTISMAL 
REGISTBR or legal evidence to affiliate 

Charen, Biy. 10. will be paid to the who gives 

Messrs. MI @ HUGHES, 19, 


in Mediwval and Modern Styles, 


Royal 8vo. price 8a. 6d. 
RIGINAL DOCUMENTS relating to JOHN, 


For copies apply to the Author, Newington, Wallingford. 
RoeCkKINGHAM CASTLE and the WATSONS. 


©. WISRK, Aw 

Descendants “and Alliances. With curious Original 

Price to Subscribers, 15s.; price after publication, 2ls. 

Subscribers’ Names received by the Publishers, 
BLLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London; and 
W. & 3. GOss, Marketplace, Kettering. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 

IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton 

PER CENT. on DEPOSITS, repay 

PER CENT. on CURRENT on the minimum 


monthly balance, w not drawn 
sTuc SHAREs, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
t of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
rate of THREE PER CENT. ve 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 
R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 


ACCOUNTANT, VALUER. 


Authors. Transfer of 
Opinions obtained. 7 Property carefully souducted, 


Consultations free.—la, -- 
BEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


For the 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In the complaints 
pecaliar to ) Sommanien these Pills are unrivalled. Their use by the 
fair sex has become so constant for the removal! of their ailments that 
rare is the household t that is without them. Amongst all classes, from 
the domestic servant to . universal favoar is accorded to 
these renovating Pills. Their invigorating and p 
render them safe and invaluable in ali cases. They aes taken by 
females of all ages for any > ate or irregularity of the system, 
yf removing the cause, and the sufferer to pan health. 


As ily medicine maladies 
they are for subduing the 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


An entirely New Edition, thoroughly revised, 
considerably enlarged, and reset in new 
type from beginning to end, 

IN TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, 
beginning on December 1. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


*,* Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent free on application. 


BOHN’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
A SELECTION. 


BOHN’S DICTIONARY of POE- 
TICAL QUOTATIONS. Fourth Edition. 6s. 

“Mr. Bohn’s volame has the rare recommendation of being entirely 
free from the rubbish which is commonly thrust into similar collections. 
His selections bave been made from a } and extensive course of 
reading and it everywhere bears evidence of a eye and taste. 
There must be, as we judge, nearly 8.000 quotations in the volume, 
ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson.’’—Times. 


A HANDY BOOK of RULES and 
TABLES for VERIFYING DATES with the CHRIS- 
TIAN ERA, &c. Giving an Account of the Chief Eras 
and Systems used by Various Nations; with Hasy 
Methods for Determining the Corresponding Dates. By 

late “ng BOND, tt Keeper of the Public 


CHRONICLES of the TOMBS. A 
Select Collection of Epitaphs, preceded by an Essay on 
Epitaphs and other Monumental Inscriptions, with 
Incidental Observations on Sepulchral Antiquities. By 
T. J. PETTIGREW, F.R.S. F.S.A. With Index. 5s. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing Concise Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all and Countries, and more 
partitularly of az ed Natives of Great Britian 
and Ireland. By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A., Editor 
of ‘ Men of the Time.’ With a Supplement bringing the 
work down to 1883. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

“ It is an important original to the of its clase 
by « painstaking echolar....It seems in om. way admirable, and fully 
to justify the claims on its behalf put fourth by its editor.” 

British Quarteriy Review. 

“The mass of information which it contains, especially as regards a 
Qumber of authers, 


more er less obscure, is simply 


DICTIONARY of OBSOLETE and 
PROVINCIAL ENGLISH. Containing Words from the 
English Writers previous to the Nineteenth Century 
which are no longer in use or are not used in the same 
sense, and Words which are now used only in the Pro- 


The EPIGRAMMATISTS. A_ Se- 
lection from the Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Times. With Introduction, 
Notes, Observations, Illustrations, an Appendix on 
Works connected with Epigrammatic Literature, and 
three separate Indices. y the Rev. HENRY PHILIP 
DODD, M.A., Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with many New Epigrams, principally of an 
amusing character. 6s. 

This volume is the most complete work on epigrams yet issued. 


LOWNDES’ BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 
an Account of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and Ireland ) snond 
the Invention of Printing; with Biographical and 
Critical Notices, Collations of the rarer Articles, and the 
Prices at which they have been sold in the Present 
Century. By W.T. LOWNDES. Enlarged Edition by 
H. G. BOHN. Parts I.—X. (A to Z), 3s. 6d. each. 
Part XI. (Appendix Volume), 5s. The 11 Parts in 4 vols. 
half-morocco, 2/. 2s. ; or in 6 vols. cloth, 5s. each. 


NOTED NAMES of FICTION. In- 
cluding also Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed 
on Eminent Men, and Analogous Popular Appellations 
often referred to in Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. WHEELER, M.A. 5s. 


HANDBOOK of PROVERBS. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray's Collection of 
English Proverbs, with his Additions from Foreign 
Languages, and a complete Alphabetical Index, in which 
are introduced large Additions, as well of Proverbs as of 
ove  moenees, Maxims, and Phrases. Collected by 


A POLYGLOT of FOREIGN PRO- 


VERBS. Comprising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With English Trans- 
lations and a General Index. By H.G. BOHN. 5s. 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, 


Kindred Words and their One. Collected and 
Contrasted by Ven. C. J. ITH, M.A. Revised 


vincial Dialects. Compiled by THOM. WRIGHT, 
M.A. F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


Edition. 5s. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of WORKS PUBLISHED ly G. BELL § SONS sent, post free, on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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W. M THACKERAY’S WORKS 
THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In 26 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, each. 
Sets in cloth, 4l. lls. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 


taining nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many new I]lustrations 
om 4 by Eminent Artists. 


This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 
2 vols. 

PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 
2 vols. 


The NEWCOMES. [Illustrated by Richard 
Doyle. 2 vols. 


ESMOND. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 
The VIRGINIAN. Illustrated by the Author. 
2 vols. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Illustrated 
wo Author, Frederick W: , and R. B. Wallace. 

The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND; A 
LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S; CORNHILL to 
CAIRO. Itlustrated by the Author, J. P. Atkinson, 
and W. J. Webb. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated by the 
Author and Richard Doyle. 

The BOOK of SNOBS; TRAVELS and 


SKETCHES. Illustrated by the Author. 
BURLESQUES. [Illustrated by the Author 
and George Cruikshank. 
PARIS SKETCH BOOK; LITTLE 


TRAVELS; and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. Illustrated 
by the Author, T. R. Macquoid, and J. P. Atkinson. 


The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS; The FITZ- 
BOODLE PAPERS; OCOX’S DIARY; CHARACTER 
SKETCHES. Illustrated by the Author and George 
Cruikshank. 


The IRISH SKETCH BOOK; CRITICAR 


REVIEWS. Illustrated the Author, George Cruile 
shank, John Leech, and wri Fitzgerald. 


The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; The 
FATAL. BOOTS. Illustrated BE. Millais, RA, 
George Cruikshank, and W. Rals' 


CATHERINE: a Story; MEN'S WIVES; 
The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. Illustrated by 
the Author, L. Fildes, A.R.A., and R. B. Wallace. 


BALLADS; The ROSE and the RING, 


Illustrated by the Author, Lady Butler (Miss Elizabeth 
Du Maw 


Thompson), urier, John Collier, 
G. G. Iburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. 
Atkinson. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. To which is added 
The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. [Illustrated 
by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitzgerald. 


The FOUR GEORGES; and The ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Illustrated by the Author, Frank Dicksee, Linley Sam 
bourne, Frederick Walker, and F. Barnard. 


LOVEL the WIDOWER; The WOLVES and 
the LAMB; DENIS DUVAL. To which is added an 
ESSAY on the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY 
ph LESLIE STEPHEN. Illustrated by the Author and 

rederick Walker. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS; SKETCHES 


and REVIEWS. With Illustrations by the Author. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to ‘PUNCH.’ 132 Illus 


trations by the Author. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS ARE— 
26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations. 
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